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THE CRIMEA IN 1854, AND 1894. 


Six years ago, by the generous hospitality of an esteemed friend, I 
was enabled to visit, with great comfort and in congenial company, 
Albuera, Badajoz, Corunna, Gibraltar, and Torres Vedras, all 
memorable for a soldier, besides many other places of interest for 
the ordinary traveller. When, therefore, I was invited to revisit the 
Black Sea and the Crimea, where forty years ago as a midshipman 
I spent eighteen exciting and happy months, in spite of many atten- 
dant discomforts, I gladly accepted the offer; and receiving my 
‘sailing orders” for the 12th of August, it occurred to me to look 
out in my journal where I was, and what we were doing on the 12th 
of August, 1854. Therein I read— H.M.S. Queen at sea. Last 
night H.M.S. Zrafalgar stood under our stern, and asked for medical 
assistance.” We had known for some weeks that cholera was raging 
in Bulgaria, and we had heard dismal accounts of its ravages amongst 
our soldiers, but it was on the 10th of August that the outbreak of 
cholera in the fleet became generally known, and the Trafalgar, with 
two other infected ships, sailed for a short cruise. 

On the morning of the 12th the combined fleets, till then anchored 
in Baljic Bay, put out to sea, to endeavour to shake off the sickness 
which was sapping the strength of the army. 

Before I proceed to write about the Crimea, it is desirable I 
should account for the eight months previous to our landing thereon, 
during which time the Allied Navies had virtually confined the 
Russian ships to the harbour of Sevastopol. From the 22nd October, 
1853, when the fleet was ordered to enter the Dardanelles from 
Besika Bay, it remained at anchor in Beikos Bay, opposite to 
Therapia, till the 3rd January, 1854, when we weighed to enter the 
Black Sea. 

Our start was not successful. The current, strong at all times, 
was accelerated by a fresh Northerly breeze blowing down from the 
Black Sea, and in a few minutes there were three collisions. Pos- 
sibly the steamers, which in many cases had two line-of-battle ships 
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tow, had scarcely sufficient horse-power for the purpose. Our 
ship was just in the “ fair way ” when Captain (later Sir Frederick) 
Michell, seeing that the others wanted assistance, let go the towing 
hawser, and hailed our steamer to help those in trouble. He had 
commanded a corvette in 1838, and later a frigate, which were often 
in the Bosphorus, and knew, therefore, the current and sound- 
ings. We made four or five boards,’ but anchored when we reached 
the mouth of the Black Sea, as the remainder of the fleet, delayed 
by accidents, had not accomplished the distance, ten miles, before a 
thick fog fell, No other Commander attempted to follow our Cap- 
tain’s example, though the Admiral signalled “‘ Well done, Queen.” 
The praise was merited, as any one will understand who realises the 
difficulty of a 116-gun ship tacking many times in such narrow and 
swift running waters. 

Next morning the Admiral, when steering for Sinope, made the 
signal, “The ships and territory of Turkey throughout the Black 
Sea are to be protected under any circumstances from all attacks.” 
This exemplified the old adage of ‘shutting the stable door after 
the horse was stolen,’ for, on the 30th November, a Turkish squadron 
of eleven vessels, lying at anchor in Sinope Bay, had been destroyed 
by Admiral Nakimoff’s fleet, one vessel only escaping to carry the 
news to Constantinople. When 4,000 Turks had been killed, 

ingland decided she would protect her faithful ally! Three 

Russian men-of-war were off Sinope the day before we arrived, and 
as we neared the point there was a false rumour of the approach of 
the enemy’s fleet. We beat to quarters and loaded our guns, the 
men showing a keenness for fight which was not lessened by the 
sight in the bay. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the action, but the Turk, though careful 
to bury his father with all honour, is strangely indifferent to appear- 
ances as regards other corpses, and there were many still floating in 
and around the wrecks, several of which had blown up. 

Nothing came of this cruise, and on the 28th January we were 
back in the Bosphorus. 

On the 24th of March the fleets again entered the Black Sea, the 
Admiral signalling ‘“‘ Russian men-of-war are to be constrained to 
retire to Sevastopol.” After a cruise the British fleet, on the 
9th April, “manned yards” and gave six cheers for the news that 
war was declared, repeating these cheers in concert with the French 
fleet on the 15th April, as our allies received the declaration of war 
only on that day. 

On the 23rd April we anchored off Odessa, the defences of which 
were attacked early next morning by the steamers, which circled 
round, firing on the forts and docks, while all the sailing vessels 


(1) «.e., turnings about. 
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except the Arethusa remained at anchor, she and our boats being 
employed in stopping for examination vessels which were leaving 
the port. H.M.S. Arethusa, a full-sized frigate, had stood in shore 
to intercept ships escaping along the coast. In carrying out this 
duty she came under the fire of a three-gun battery on the high 
ground of Langeron Point, which shelters the Odessa anchorage 
from the Southward. The Arethusa, at the moment under a// plain 
sail, immediately hore to and sent a storm of shot and shell into the 
battery, from which the Russians were driven ; they soon returned, 
however, and fought their guns bravely, but without doing the frigate 
any damage. The Admiral now signalled, ‘‘ Arethusa make sail,” 
and filling her foresails she wore, firing her bow guns, then the other 
broadside, and later her stern guns, as she went round. Having 
stood off a little, she tacked, and standing in, again engaged the 
battery, this time first with her bow guns, then the lee broadside, 
till she went about and poured in the other broadside. The Admiral’s 
signal then became more peremptory, “ Captain come on board,” 
and getting into a boat he pulled to H.M.S. Britannia, while his 
first-lieutenant stood in, and repeated the manceuvre till he was 
recalled in such decided terms as to admit of no evasion. 

Most of us have read thrilling descriptions of ships in action 
under all plain sail, but few now alive can have seen, nor will anyone 
ever again behold, such a beautiful scene as that which riveted our 
attention, drawing all eyes away from the more destructive, but 
prosaic, duel between our steamers and the Mole forts. 

Our anxiety to fight was so great as to make every one anxious 
to join the draft of Marines we sent to help to fight the guns of 
H.M.S. Terrible, by whose captain they were greatly praised. 

H.M.S. Fury arrived during the bombardment, bringing despatches 
from Constantinople, and, crossing the Admiral’s bows, stood in and 
opened fire, but was immediately recalled, as she was again next 
morning, when on being ordered to reconnoitre she opened fire. 
The Tiger, Sampson, and Vauban began the bombardment at 
6.30 a.m., followed shortly by all the other steamers, and circling 
round, engaged the batteries on the Moie at long range till 8 a.M., 
when they closed in. Though the TZerrid/e was hulled 11 times, 
and the Vauban was set on fire by a red-hot shot, the loss on the 
side of the Allies was small, but the enemy must have suffered con- 
siderably, as four magazines were blown up, and all their guns 
silenced. 

We left Odessa Bay on the 26th April, and cruised off Sevastopol 
till the 6th May, when we were caught in so dense a fog as to 
oblige us to anchor in 89 fathoms of water, not being able to see 
100 yards from the ship. The fog lasted, occasionally lifting a 
little, till the 12th May, when H.M.S. Ziger grounded 5 miles from 
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Odessa, at 6.30 a.m., under a cliff 80 feet high, within 150 yards of 
the shore, and close to the villa belonging to Mr. Cortazzi, who was 
Mayor of the city at the time. 

This high ground was then studded here and there with houses, 
and is now thickly built over, being a favourite suburb for mer- 
chants of the city. Though every effort was made to get the ship 
off, guns and stores being thrown overboard when the fog lifted, she 
fell an easy prey to a field battery, being set on fire in two places in 
less than ten minutes, when, after some loss, the Captain being 
dangerously wounded, and his nephew mortally wounded, the 
Russian flag was hoisted. The disembarkation, to the great suffer- 
ing of the wounded, was necessarily hurried, for, as the fog 
cleared off, H.M.S. Vesuvius stood in, and the Russians, who had 
given permission for the crew to remove all personal effects, cancelled 
it, and threatened to re-open fire unless all landed immediately. 

No nation could have treated prisoners more generously. Officers 
and men were well lodged, fed, and cared for, and the wife of the 
General sent daily from her house, jellies, &c., for the wounded 
officer. Two months later most of the crew were liberated, and 
vejoined the fleet when it lay in Baljic Bay, the officers and a few 
men only being retained in Russia. 

When I visited the place of the disaster this year, the scene was 
very different. A tramcar was at the beach, from which citizens of 
all ages and sexes were hastening to the water; many persons were 
already swimming in the sheltered bay, which has recently become 
the favourite bathing place of Odessa, but a tree standing on a ledge 
of earth which has slipped from the cliff still plainly marks the spot 
where H.M.S. Tiyer was lost. 

During the first week in July my career nearly came to an end. 
Every evening the midshipmen, and there were twenty-five of us m 
mess, used to skylark, the favourite game being “ follow my leader, 
which often ended in someone suading on the main truck, On thie 
occasion, three of us had crawled from the main yard-arm down the 
brace,’ and I was resting on the after-brace block, level with the 
poop, when a messmate, opening the quarter-gallery window, called 
out “ Boo!” to startle me, which he did so effectually as to make 
me let go, and down I fell, 43 feet, to the water. The lower-deck 
ports (the Queen was a three-decker) were open, and I just missed one, 
but striking my shins till they bled freely, on the swell of the ship, 
I had some difficulty in swimming to a boat which was moored to 
the stern ladder. 

On the 20th July Sir George Brown and General Canrobert em- 
barked in the flagship, and we stood across to Sevastopol, clearing 
for action and loading our guns before we hove-to off Fort Con- 































(1) The rope which hauls the sail round to catch the wind. 
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stantine, and then cruised up and down the coast. The Russians 
fired on the steamers which stood in closer, but H.M.S. Fury was the 
only vessel hulled, and she got a shot in the butter-cask in the 
midshipmen’s mess store. After a good look at Balaklava we 
returned to Baljic Bay, where we found cherries, grapes, and 
plums, the latter, known as “ Kill-Johns,” in profusion. Blue- 
jackets were often seen carrying their trousers in their hands, with 
the feet tied up to hold the fruit; but Captain W. F. Burnett never 
allowed any to be brought on board, which possibly helped to pre- 
serve us from the epidemic which was shortly to decimate some of 
our ships, and cost us at that time the lives of 600 soldiers, besides 
nearly a battalion from each division invalided to Scutari. The 
French had upwards of 10,000 rendered non-effective, of whom a 
large proportion died. 

We went to sea to try and shake off the cholera, of which there 
had been a few cases, but with so little success that five days later 
three line-of-battle sltfips returned to Baljic Bay to land their sick 
and remain at anchor, as the men remaining effective were insufli- 
cient to work the ships—yet these ships carried crews of 700 
to 1,000 men. The soldiers suffered considerably from want of 
medicines, for although the Government had approved in April of 
an attack on Sevastopol, yet in one division, on the Ist August, with 
cholera raging, there was no wine, brandy, arrowroot, or sago.' 
There was a small reserve at Headquarters, but the medical officer 
in charge of the division in question had been admonished during 
July to demand less medical comforts, as he wanted more of one 
article than the whole reserve supply. The same officer, having 
urgently demanded a drug, was answered some days later, during 
which time his letter miscarried, that as it did not make an araba 
(country wagon) load it could not be sent unless he sent a man the 
few miles intervening between the division and Headquarters. It 
apparently was not contemplated in those days that soldiers could 
get ill, for the battalions arriving at Gallipoli on the 15th April, 
when the thermometer was 28° at night, were without hospital equip- 
ment, and the sick had no mattress, and but one blanket. During 
the cholera epidemic we read how the Medical officers complained 
of their sick being in want of bedding, blankets, and fuel, which 
rendered it impossible to maintain the animal heat necessary for the 
recovery of the patients. 

It is impossible to write of the sufferings of our soldiers during 
the Crimean War, without seeming to impute gross mismanagement 
to some or all of those whose duty it was to see that the soldier, 
whose life must be freely hazarded in battle to attain the end in 
view, should never want for any article which may enable him to 
live until required for battle, and in the most perfect condition 


(1) These statements, hearsay at the time, are based on official published papers. 
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attainable on service. I will therefore state at once I intend in this 
article to cast no reflections on any one serving in the East. Ten 
years before we went to the Crimea, Runjeet Singh, after seeing our 
men fight in the Punjaub, said—‘ If I owned such soldiers, I 
should carry them in palanquins to the field of battle, let them fight, 
and carry on for the next engagement any that remained alive.” 
This sounds absurd, but he was much wiser than most Englishmen 
in 1854, and his plan would have been far less expensive than our 
haphazard economies. During a peace of forty years, the Representa- 
tives of our taxpayers had insisted 6n reduction of expenditure in all 
warlike establishments. 

A commissariat officer cannot learn his many duties in a few 
weeks, any more than a staff officer can acquire from books gqnly, 
however closely he may read, that experience and knowledge essential 
for controlling the different units of an army, to the best advantage 
of the whole. A Treasury clerk, however able and zealous, who has 
spent his service in curtailing expenditure, cannot reasonably be 
expected to launch out in a lavish outlay for which he has no 
authority, and thus incur heavy personal pecuniary responsibility, in 
order to provide in advance for the wants of soldiers, of which he has 
had no previous experience. 

The medical officers were of a high social class ; many hed 
entered the Service with excellent professional qualifications, but in 
their ordinary duties two of these men had merely the care of twenty 
or thirty men with simple ailments. A different department held and 
issued drugs, and from the replies the more ardent doctors received to 
requisitions, it had come to be understood that a medical officer was 

valued in inverse ratio to his demands for drugs, and medical 
comforts. 

A General, however brave, however devoted to his Queen and 
country, who for forty years had worked in an office, could not 
with any justice be expected to develop into what Wellington be- 
eame after ten years’ war service—an able Adjutant-General, Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General, Principal Medical Officer, and 
Commander-in-Chief combined in one person. ; 

There was one staff officer at our Headquarters in the Crimea to 
whom all there looked up. He thought more deeply and did more 
than all the rest. When however, his indomitable energy was most 
wanted, he lay in bed grievously sick, prostrated by rheumatism, 
from the 16th November to the 20th December, at which time he was 
allowed up on crutches. During that month he could neither read 
nor write, but still endeavoured to direct, and yet, after the war, he 
was the officer most blamed by the public for all our misfortunes, for 
his gallant chief had gone before a Tribunal where his courageous 
and unselfish nature will assuredly be rewarded. 

The sailors were amply provided for in every respect during the 
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epidemic, but they suffered even more acutely perhaps from cholera 
by being crowded so closely together. One man would scream out 
in pain on the lower-deck at night, and his cries were generally 
followed by those of others. Thus the flagship lost 109 in a few 
days, und on board some of the French ships the mortality was even 
greater. During the second week of August, Admiral Bruat, when 
leaving our ship after five o'clock tea, said he was thankful he had 
not had a case. Next mqrning he sent to tell our Captain he had 
140 cases, of which 40 were dead. His ship lost nearly 100 
men in twenty-four hours. Those who survived an attack were 
so enfeebled as to be unfit for hard work; officers had to hoist 
out our Admiral’s barge, and for many days after we returned to 
Baljic Bay I was employed at sunrise and sunset, in carrying the 
dead of other ships out to sea for burial. 

Similar debilitating effects were noticed in the Army, and the 
infantry were unable to carry their knapsacks even for the two short 
marches of only six miles eack back to Varna. So deadly was the 
climate of the singularly beautiful district in which our men had lived 
for a few weeks, that 3,000 Guards, the pick of England’s manhood, 
had 600 men on the sick list. 

When the Admiral returned to Baljic Bay, taking in the most 
sickly ships for their crews to be landed for change of air, our Captain, 
acting as Commodore, signalled H.M.S. Diamond to carry in our 
letters for the English mail, and her Captain, William Peel, came 
on board for orders. All our officers were anxious to see one who had 
already a Service reputation as not only our youngest Post-Captain, 
but as one of the best. William Peel, the third son of the great 
Minister who died from a fall on Constitution Hill, was then thirty 
years of age. He had been promoted, having seen service on the Syrian 
coast and in the China War, to be liontenant i in 1844, immediz .tely on 
passing the six years’ examination with such brilliant success as to 
elicit a public eulogium from Sir Thomas Hastings, who commanded 
H.M.S. Excellent, gunnery ship, in which Peel was then serving; 
two years later he became a Commander. We had heard of him 
that when in command of his first ship he was reading in the stern 
cabin, and hearing the shout, ‘“ Man overboard,” ahold to the 
window in time to see a bluejacket pass underneath hiva. With 
one spring Peel was in the water, and supported the man till 
both were picked up; and when the officer of the watch ran down 
to report, ‘“‘ Man overboard—boat lowered,” the cabin being empty, 
it was not known what had happened until both were brought on 
board. 

In August, 1854, I had no idea I was to spend months with this 
man of highly-strung nervous temperament, whom I learnt daily to 
love and esteem more and more as “the bravest of the brave,”’ till 
we were both wounded and invalided to England: I was evidently 
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much impressed, however, for I recorded, ‘ Captain Peel—very 
intelligent, sharp as a needle, never saw a more perfect gentleman.” 
His looks and bearing were greatly in his favour, for he had a sin- 
gularly striking appearance, showing both in face and figure what is 
termed, in describing well-bred horses, as “ quality.’’ His height was 
above medium, head gracefully set on broad, well-turned shoulders, 
light in lower body, with dignified yet easy deportment. His dark 
and curling hair was parted on the right side and carefully brushed 
back, disclosing a perfectly oval face, a high, square forehead, and 
deep blue-grey eyes, which flashed when he was talking eagerly, 
as he often did. He had a somewhat austere face, smooth and 
chiselled in outline, with a firm set mouth, which was the more 
noticeable from his being clean-shaved. Such was the man, quick in 
movement and brave in spirit, as shown in the first bombardment 
when he lifted a live shell— 


‘* And as it burned, 
From the rent breach the fiery death returned.” 


During the epidemic H.M.S. Queen’s ship’s company had some 
sickness, mainly cases of intestinal complaints, but lost two men only 
from cholera, and H.M.S. London lost less than a dozen; but from 
their men being more effective in September, they did more work, 
and both ships suffered severely from an outbreak of rheumatic 
fever, from which the rest of the fleet escaped. 

When the cholera was at its height, the fleet, then at sea, was 
shifting topsails, when a black cloud passed over a vessel in the 
weather and in the lee line. In each ship several bluejackets aloft, 
and marines on deck were struck down. This may have occurred 
from the cloud carrying germs, for it passed from Bulgaria to the 
Crimea, where the Russians lost 4,000 men, or it may be that the 
men were already suffering from diarrh@a, and exertion made them 
worse. 


There have been many striking descriptions of the Allied Fleets 
as they moved across the Black Sea, some 600 vessels defended by 
4,000 cannon, but none have adequately portrayed the beauty and 
grandeur of the sight. It is of interest to remember that although 
the first soldiers embarked on the 29th August—the British trans- 
ports assembling on the 4th September in Baljic Bay left on 
the 7th September—and arrived at Eupatoria, distant from Baljic 
240 miles, only on the afternoon of the 13th, having enjoyed perfect 
calm weather. The rate of speed, 44 knots an hour, was too slow 
for convenience, but it probably could not have been put at more 
than 64 or 7 knots, even if our Allies had been able to tow their 
sailing vessels. Though their men-of-war were crowded with troops 
to an extent which would have proved serious if the Russians had 
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ventured out with their 15 ships of the line to offer us battle, 
yet the bulk of their army, being conveyed in sailing vessels, 
reached the point of assembly only on the 12th and 13th September. 


From 6 a.m. on the 14th, when our boats left the ship, we were 
hard at work, landing troops and stores till 11.30 P.m., in spite 
of a heavy ground swell which, rising as the sun sank, broke up 
some rafts. The boats, after some preliminary work, assembled 
round the ships they were to clear, and so eagerly did the blue- 
jackets work that in one hour after leaving the ship, the 7 battalions 
composing the Light Division were on shore, and by 3 p.m. 14,000 
infantry and 2 batteries were safely landed. The French put 6,000 
infantry on shore in 22 minutes. 

The solicitude of the bluejackets for the safety of their red-coated 
comrades was remarked by many who saw the seamen spring into 
the water to ensure, as far as possible, their passengers landing with 
dry clothes. Sailorsare taught to be careful of their human freight, 
and just then the fate of some 30 or 40 Zouaves had been impressed 
onus. ‘These men embarking at Varna, were in heavy marching 
order, when the pontoon in which they sat, capsized, and all sank to 
the bottom. On the 14th September, 1854, to the best of my recol- 
lection, not a soldier of the 20,000 we landed got a scratch. 

While the armies were landing, H.M. ships Vesurius and Sampson, 
pitched shells into a camp on the Bulganak, and caused the Russians 
to move it inland. 

The first night in the Crimea was one of discomfort for our 
troops, and the steady downpour of rain, beginning in the evening 
and lasting all night, culminated in torrents at daybreak on the 15th, 
added materially to the sick list. 

Lord Raglan to whom the choice of the actual spot was due, 
when the Katcha mouth selected by Sir George Brown was deemed 
too hazardous, pitched on an ideal tactical spot. <A low strip of 
shingly beach, with a back ground of 200 yards, was protected by ¢ 
lake nearly a mile long and half a mile broad. The fields inland 
were covered by lavender and other pleasant smelling shrubs, but 
there was scarcely a tree or house to afford our men any shelter 
from the rain. 

The cholera followed us across the Euxine. The army buried 150 
at sea and left 500 sufferers on board. Nevertheless the health of 
the men had improved materially in a fortnight with ample food, 
good accommodation, and fresh air. 

The officers landed in full dress, sword, revolver, with greatcoat 
rolled in horseshoe over the shoulder, wooden water-bottle, some 
spirits, three days’ cooked salt pork, and three days’ biscuit. The 
rank and file, still weak from intestinal complaints, were thought to 
be incapable of carrying their knapsacks, but each man carried 
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50 rounds of ammunition, three days rations, a greatcoat, and blanket 
containing in most cases a pair of boots, socks, and, by request of 
the men, a forage-cap. So irksome was some of our handsome head- 
dress gear as to cause the men to discard it on the first opportunity. 
Indeed, I saw later in the campaign, men throwing away their head- 
dress as they passed the head of Balaklava Harbour on disem- 
barkation. 

The 15th, 16th, and 17th September were occupied in landing 
cavalry, artillery, and stores, the sailors being in the boats for twelve 
successive hours, with one hour’s rest for dinner. 

The discomfort, wetting, and consequent recurrence of cholera 
induced an order for tents to be landed on the 15th, but the only 
transport available consisted of 350 country waggons,' rickétty look- 
ing vehicles prone to break down, and at their best equal only toa 
load of from half to three-quarters of a ton. The arabas had been 
seized or hired from the Tartars, but being required for other pur- 
poses, the tents were re-shipped on the 19th, when the allied armies 
advanced, the English numbering 26,000 infantry, 1,100 cavalry, 
and 60 guns; the French and Turks numbering 35,000 infantry 
and 68 guns. 

All our troops got their tents back early in October, when, with the 
exception of two cold nights, the weather was still pleasantly warm, 
but were less fortunate as regards their knapsacks and squadbags. 
These latter, left at Scutari, and containing generally a shell-jacket, 
shirt, and pair of socks, were received by five battalions at the end of 
December; by other battalions in March, and by some not until 
April. If any one had thought of it, an officer per battalion and a 
private per company left in charge of the knapsacks could have collected 
them on board one or more ships; and they could have easily been 
landed at Balaklava when the troops got there on the 26th September. 
In those days, however, we all thought the army would take Sevas- 
topol and re-embark within a week or ten days. Even if the packs 
contained but little, that little and a receptacle to hold articles in 
the tents while the men were away in the trenches, would have been 
invaluable. When the packs were returned to battalions, about 
two months later, many had been rifled of their contents. 

We embarked on and before the 19th September 1,500 men too 
sick to march. There was much suffering entailed on these unfor- 
tunate soldiers, many of them stricken by cholera, for after they 
were on board the ship detailed, the engines of the ship broke down 
as she started for Constantinople, and all the patients had to be 
transferred to other vessels. We now felt the inconvenience of our 
Regimental medical arrangements, which, if expensive, and unsuitable 
for the attainment of professional skill by the doctors, were at least 
convenient in some respects during Peace, giving two doctors to 

(1) Arabas. 
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every battalion, who became acquainted with all those who came often 
into hospital. This system, however, was bound to break down in war, 
and thus prove as disastrous for the men as it was prejudicial to the 
medical officers, who had neither adequate opportunity of utilising 
their technical knowledge, nor of practising the administration of 
their Department. The Regimental doctor, and his assistant, were 
naturally as anxious to remain in the field, as the Commanding Officer 
was to retain their services, for any day might bring forth a bloody 
fight requiring every available skilled surgeon; and so they marched 
on with 600 or 700 fairly healthy men, while the sick were sent 
back with insufficient medical attendance. All of us who have 
moved a family for an autumn trip, even with ample preparation, can 
realise how often arrangements break down, especially when they are 
hurriedly made. Now the company officers had been ordered to 
land with such articles only as they could carry, and naturally few 
burdened themselves with stationery. The names of the sick who 
were able to talk were doubtless entered in lists on board ship, but 
there were many too ill to speak. 

The officer commanding a battalion, writing on Christmas-day, 
1854, lamented he had 47 men missing, for whom he could not 
account, and assumed they fell out on the march round Sevastopol. 
Later, a statement by the Captain of a transport explains how many 
such cases may have occurred. During one trip between the 
Crimea and the Bosphorus, he buried 70 men at sea without being 
able to record their names, or even that of their regiments. 

This was only the beginning of our sufferings, arising mainly from 
inadequate preparation: befure the end of January 13,000 men left 
for the Bosphorus, of whom 976 died during the passage of thirty- 
six hours; and after the sick were landed at Scutari, 520 were buried 
in the cemetery, for whom it was impossible to account. It is con- 
soling to reflect that all this misery was not in vain; and in recent 
expeditions, for instance, in that up the Nile, our front base hospital at 
Wady Halfa, 700 miles above Cairo, was supplied with ice for severe 
cases, and hospital-ships, with ample Medical and Record staffs, alle- 
viated the sufferings of our soldiers abroad, and the mental anguish 
of their families at home. 

It was fortunate the fleet was within an easy walk of our troops, 
for there was scarcely any land transport for the sick, many of the 
ambulances having tumbled to pieces in Bulgaria. 

As the army could not transport its sick and wounded, it is to be 
regretted it did not move forward at daylight on the 21st Sep- 
tember. Every military text-book enjoins the close pursuit of a 
beaten enemy, and there was no reason for losing forty-eight hours 
in carrying down wounded and burying dead, both of which might 
have easily been done by the sailors of one or two ships, if left behind 
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for the purpose. Before the action was over, the Admiral signalled 
“‘ TIold surgeons ready to send on shore,’”’ and many of the wounded 
were carried down by our sailors, but we might have relieved the 
soldiers of all such dispiriting work, which it is inadvisable to im- 
pose on even the bravest troops, who may be required to fight again 
in a few days. 

Although we all watched the battle of Alma from our ships, which 
moved parallel with the armies to the mouth of the river, few of us 
realised the importance of the struggle—I certainly did not until I 
landed. This misconception was partly attributable to the easy 
success of the French, who were nearest to us, and who met with 
but little resistance, as is evident by the respective losses on equal 
numbers engaged. 

TF’ RENCH. 
Killed—Officers, 3. 
Total reported loss, 1,340 of all ranks.! 


ENGLISH. 
Killed—Officers, 25; sergeants, 19; rank and file, 318. 
Wounded ,, 81 ‘ip 102 - « 1400 
Missing, 19 (supposed to be buried in Bourliouk’). 
Total, 2,002. 


General Sir E. Hamley, following Kinglake, puts the French loss 
in killed at 60. This must be, I think, an under-estimate, as I re- 
corded in the evening after the battle, having noticed in a hurried 
walk the various wounds on the bodies of 19 Frenchmen laid out in 
a row for burial. 

When I visited the field of battle in August, 1894, there was little 
change observable except that, in rebuilding the burnt-down village of 
Bourliouk, the tendency has been to spread the houses further West- 
ward, 

Hamley’s account of the battle is concise and clear, but I think 
neither he nor any other writer I know, has shown adequately 
the difficulties of passing through the valley where the Light Divi- 
sion and Guards crossed, especially to troops trained to “ march like 
a wall, and wheel like the swing of a gate.” This year there was 
scarcely any water in the river, but mear the farm used by the 
doctors as a dressing station there are two river beds, one being nine 
feet deep, and a deep ditch. There is rather more arable and less 
land under grass than forty years ago, and more trees are growmg 
in the valley, but nothing can so change the look of the place as to 
cause any difficulty to a visitor who can read a map. The fruit trees 

(1) This included all losses from cholera and other diseases, from embarkation till the 
22nd. 


(2) It is more than probable these men died of cholera during the march, or on board 
ship. 
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and vines were laden, and around Captain Cust’s grave were toma- 
toes, apples, pears, and peaches in profusion. 

The field is most easily reached by crossing Sevastopol Harbour in 
a boat, and carriages having been sent round (eighteen miles) over- 
night ; Bourliouk from the North of the harbour is a drive of two 
and a half hours. 

‘« September 23rd, 1854.—Every one is talking of the gallant bearing of Sir 
George Brown, and the manner in which he rode on in front of the Light 
Division. We have re-embarked his horse, wounded in seyen places, but hope 
to save its life.” 

Thus I wrote at the time, expressing the general opinion of the 
Army. Sir George had served with distinction in the Peninsuh, 
been wounded at Bladensburg, and both from his training, includ- 
ing that of Adjutant-General to the Forces, and from the bent of his 
mind, was strongly opposed to changes in our army system. Officers 
told with glee that, when the men were excused wearing stocks on 
the Queen’s Birthday Parade in Bulgaria, this innovation was 
strongly opposed by the leader of the Light Division. 

It was generally believed, in the spring of 1855, he tried to rein- 
troduce the stock. In an interesting letter now before me, written 
in 1859, he expresses much apprehension that we were neglecting 
discipline for the sake of musketry. Nevertheless, and in spite of a 
somewhat curt manner and decided views expressed in emphatic 
language, he was greatly esteemed by those under his command. 

The men of the Light Division always spoke of him as “ the 
General,” as was then, and is still, though in a lesser degree, the 
habit of soldiers, possibly from not knowing the name of the imme- 
diate leader. This ignorance cost Sir George £1 during the worst 
of the winter. He had seized an opportunity of meeting Lord 
Raglan to urge the desirability of his showing himself more frequently 
in the camps. 

“What good will it do?” 

“Oh! ’twill cheer the men up. Why, sir, numbers of my men 
don’t know your name.” 

“ But they don’t know your name, George ! ” 

“Every man in the Light Division knows my name.’ 

“T’ll bet you £1 the first man we ask does not.” 

“Done,” said Sir George; and they rode to the Light Division 
camp. 

“Come here, my man. Who am I?” 

The soldier halted at three paces, straight as a ramrod. 

“‘You’re the General, sir! ”’ 

“ But my name?” 

“You're the General, sir;”’ and nothing more could be elicited 
from him. Sir George Brown paid up on the spot. 


’ 
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No one who saw him ride straight towards the foe, without an 
indication that he was in any danger, is likely to forget the animat- 
ing effect of his bearing on the soldiers. 


From the 25th September, when we lost sight of the armies as 
they marched inland, we were in suspense for a week as to the 
assault on the town. Would it be delivered at once? Should we 
be allowed to have a turn at the sea-forts? Or, would the 
attack be delayed till the siege-train was brought up? On Sunday, 
lst October, however, the Admiral ‘signalled from Balaklava, 
“‘Line-of-battle ships, send 140 men. and proportion of officers 
for service with land-forces,” While the Captain was discussing 
the detail of the detachment I was sent on board the Acting 
Commodore’s ship to ask in what uniform the officers were to 
land. The reply was too free to be recorded as given, but was to 
the effect, ‘He didn’t care a blessing if they painted themselves 
black, and went naked.” Returning on board, I delivered the 
answer in modified terms. The discussion was still going on as to 
the landing party. All had been nominated except a midshipman. 
Captain Burnett, who was going in command, had been told to choose 
those whom he preferred. It so happened that several of the senior 
midshipmen had fallen under his displeasure, and, trembling with 
eagerness, I watched his eye as he looked us over, but I had only 
just passed my two-year examination and it went by without 
resting on me. The Captain was my mother’s brother, and though 
personally kind in his manner, we all thought he was harder 
on me than on the other youngsters. I had joined H.M.S. Queen 
early in 1852, when he had been fourteen years on shore, and was 
without prospect of employment. Our Captain was so terribly hard 
on the men that they declined to go to sea again under his com- 
mand, and the ship was paid off in July to get rid of him, and re- 
commissioned the same day by my uncle. I disliked the idea of 
sailing with a relative, and twice applied to leave the ship; once to 
serve with a friend, W. N. W. Hewett, mate of H.M.S. Spartan, 
and once to go to the Cape in H.M.S. MJelampus, but was curtly 
refused. Before we left the Channel in 1853, I had been taken into 
favour for handling a boat in good style when bringing off the 
Captain’s grandson (now Mr. Farwell, Q.C.), during a gale of wind, 
to the ship then lying in Plymouth Sound; and I had again been 
commended for boat service in the Bosphorus when I was away from 
the ship four days. These episodes and family pride (for he had 
been decorated for distinguished conduct in “cutting out” a vessel 
under close fire at Algiers in 1816) gave me my first chance of 
active service. The Captain said, “ Which midshipman?” “Iam 
thinking, sir!” ‘‘Take young Wood.” “Oh! he’s too young, sir. It 
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will kill him!” ‘No, Burnett, V’]l answer for him”; and as the 
Commander said, ‘ Well, youngster, you shall come,” I felt I could 
never sufficiently repay my uncle. The other officers were, 
Lieutenant Partridge, gunnery instructor, Lieutenant Douglas, who 
generally assisted him, and Mr. Sanctuary, a mate. Captain Burnett 
often said and wrote he hoped he might not be buried in the Crimea, 
but in the ocean he loved so well. He attained this wish, for he 
escaped wounds and sickness till he left the brigade on promotion, 
dying years later with fortitude, with nearly all his crew, in the 
wreck of his ship, H.M.S. Orpheus, on the Manakou reef, New 
Zealand. Partridge was invalided during the winter, Douglas, 
‘brave, tender, and true,” as bafitted one bearing the name, was 
killed, and Sanctuary invalided, being severely wounded the day we 
opened fire. All the vacancies throughout the brigade were filled 
up as they occurred, and, at the end of nine months, I was the only 
one left of those who landed early on the 2nd October. 

We slept in Balaklava on the Ist October, and at 4.30 next 
morning began rigging up shears to land our guns. This was 
accomplished by sunset, and we got tents and blankets on shore, 
pitching to the West of the head of the harbour, opposite the hamlet 
of Kadikoi. Close to our camp were vineyards, bearing great quan- 
tities of delicious fruit. Cholera had frightened us a little, and 
orders had been issued forbidding soldiers to enter them ; but I saw 
one cavalry regiment (which probably had never received the order, 
as it landed later on the Katcha) ride on its return from watering 
the horses, through the vines, from which the men carried off great 
branches without even dismounting. 

Next morning we were up at 3.30, when Captain Burnett 
made me swallow, most unwillingly, a dose of quinine, which, half- 
an-hour later, to ensure its being taken, was administered to every 
man on parade. Sanctuary then took me off to a small ditch, in 
which we stood stripped, I shivering in great discomfort. We were 
told the army could not assist us with transport, but that it was 
most important to open fire en Sevastopol at once, and for the next 
six days our life was spent in dragging guns and ammunition up 
the Balaklava col or hill; on the 4th October the brigade was 
divided, one half working from the harbour to the col, and the other 
from thence to the Light Division camp. The 68-pounder guns 
were dragged up on travelling-carriages lent to us by the artillery, 
but they could not lend us enough for the other pieces, and nearly 
ull the guns were dragged up the hill, and later down into battery 
on their ships’ trucks! We put fifty men on to three drag ropes, 
placed a fiddler or fifer on the gun, and if neither was available, a 
tenor was mounted to give the solo of a chorus song, and thus we 
a«alked them up. 

(1) Wheels. 
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Probably no 1,200 men ever worked harder. We breakfasted 
daily at 5, began work at 5.30, and, except for one hour at mid-day, 
worked till 6 p.m., doing the work of horses, the distance by the 
track from Balaklava to what was about to become the right attack 
being just 8 miles. 


Mr. Kinglake, the historian, aptly termed the sloping fissured plateau 
on which we were to live, fight, and suffer, for so many weary months, 
the Upland. Its Eastern side stands 500 feet above the Tchernaya 
valley, and the plateau extends in a straight line from North to 
South, reckoning from the head of Sevastopol harbour to that at 
Balaklava, 8 miles, and 8 miles from East to West, measuring from 
the height overlooking Tractir bridge on the Tchernaya river, to 
Kamiesh Bay, which the French made their base of supplies. For 
practical purposes the extent of ground over which the British Army 
worked may be taken as 7 miles by 4, as the crow flies. The plateau 
was bounded by a wall of cliff-like formation, which runs generally 
from North to South from the head of Sevastopol Harbour for 6 miles, 
when it trends South-West, and passing a mile to the Northward of 
Balaklava, joins the cliffs on the sea coast. The surface of the 
upland is channelled by many ravines; those which had most 
influence on our operations commence generally close to the Eastern 
wall-like boundary, and running from South-East to North-West, 
divided the fighting position of the Allies into several different 
parts. The Woronzow road ravine is steep and impassable for armed 
men; the Careenage ravine is, at the Northern end, for a long 
distance precipitous, and in all parts the clifis overhang the valley. 

We tried to be too sharp at first, and the French courteously 
giving way, had much the easiest line on which to excavate trenches 
of attack, to defend them, and for haulage from the base. When 
the armies leit Kalamita Bay, the French having no cavalry took 
the right, which was covered by the fleets. The English army took 
possession of Balaklava after a mock resistance, 24 hours before the 
French came up, and we ought to have moved on to the North-West ; 
but our ships were in Balaklava, and our Admiral insisted its reten- 
tion was essential for the British Navy. The French then adopted 
Kamiesh, where they got more room for shipping and a gradual rise 
over undulating country for their vehicles, instead of the sharp 
ascent from Balaklava, which caused us great trouble when the 
weather broke. 

The tactical disadvantages of our position were, moreover, much 
greater than those encountered by the French; their left flank 
rested on the sea; we covered their right flank, and in spite of 
stretching our line till it nearly snapped, and must have done so but 
for the fine fighting value of our officers and men, we were obliged to 
leave unguarded on our right a great extent of ground. With more 
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men we should have occupied the so-called Inkerman ridges down 
to, and including, the Mamelon in the first instance, and our failure 
to do so was one of the main causes of much subsequent loss. 

I must go fully into the question of our siege works and batteries, 
for it was in them our soldiers died from starvation, want of cloth- 
ing, and overwork; and it was in them we wore down the Russians 
till they withdrew across the harbour, Alma, Inkerman and Balaklava 
being but incidents in the war, albeit of a glorious kind. 

When our armies first got into position to East, South, and South- 
West of Sevastopol, we opened trenches about 1,800 yards from the 
enemy’s works as they appeared in the last week of September. 
They stood generally on ridges opposite to those of the Allies, and on 
dominating points of these ridges were placed the Malakoff, 330 feet 
above the sea; Redan, 306; Flagstaff Battery, 280; and Central Bas- 
tion, 247 feet. The choice of our positions for attacking the city 
was limited ; firstly, from the impossibility of going in to the usual 
breaching distance, unless we embraced the Inkerman, and Thistle later 
called Victoria, ridges down to the Mamelon, for works erected on the 
Mamelon by the Russians would have taken our batteries in reverse, 
as later in the siege happened; and, secondly, because at about 
1,800 yards from the Russian works, the hills on which we dug, 
sloping down from the crest covering our camps with a gentle fall 
for 2,500 yards, fell with so steep a gradient that, had we gone 
400 yards further, the enemy would have looked down into our 
trenches. 

The main, though not the deepest, fissure of the ravines which I 
mentioned as dividing up the plateau, separated the English and 
French attacks, and on the English side there were four ridges 
sloping down from South-East to North-West, all separated by deep 
ravines with steep sides, the two inner of which ran through the 
Russian works, while the Careenage ravine cutting off the Inkerman 
ridge terminated in the great harbour; and the ravine, which passed 
to the Westward of the English attack, joined the largest ravine, 
which was the point of junction between the armies, and ended at the 
head of the Dockyard Creek. 

On the 8th October the Naval brigade was established within 
700 yards of the picquet house, which, being on the crest, looks 
down to the city. We were close to the Light Division, but separated 
from it by the Woronzow road; the 2nd Division was 1} miles 
further North, with the lst Division in its left rear; and the 3rd and 
4th Divisions were from a mile to 14 miles to the South-West of the 
Naval brigade, the cavalry and horse artillery being in the 
Balaklava plain. Two French Divisions encamped on and guarded 
the East and South-East side of the Upland, while two opened 
approaches against the enemy between the English position and 
the sea. 

K K2 
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From the 9th to the 16th October inclusive, the sailors assisted in 
the erection of the batteries, in addition to dragging down all 
their ammunition, amounting to five hundred rounds per gun. We 
turned out daily at 4.30 a.m., and with half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour’s rest for dinner, all worked till 7.30 p.m., except the 
night parties, which rested from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m., when they worked 
till daylight. 

One night during this week, on an alarm being given that the 
Russians were advancing, the officer in command gave the word 
“‘ Retire” to the unarmed working parties, but it was understood to 
apply to all, and the movement was carried out so hastily that many 
men left on the ground their blankets and wooden canteens, which 
contained rum and water. It was a false alarm, and the soldiers 
returned to find, helpless on the ground, some sailors who had drunk 
too much rum and water! 

The spade work of the soldiers varied considerably, but from the 
Royal Engineers’ journal of work done in Bulgaria, and from what 
I saw early in the siege, that of the Guards’ Brigade was undoubtedly 
amongst the best. This may have arisen from the memory of in- 
struction at Chobham camp in 1853, or from regimental pride, or 
from both causes. Our infantry knew very little of siege-work 
duties, and it became necessary at a time when every sapper was 
required at Varna to prepare siege materials, to take off nearly 
half of the small force available, to instruct the line in throwing 
up trenches, and other siege duties. By the end of August 
the infantry had made 6,000 gabions' and 800 fascines.? For 
every one of these passed as serviceable the soldiers received 14d. 
and 7d. respectively, which included the labour of cutting and 
carrying the brushwood which was close at hand. In the Guards 
each section of three men produced three gabions daily. In the 
line the average did not exceed one gabion daily per section. 
Throughout the long ensuing siege the working parties in the 
trenches did well or badly in proportion to the efficiency of the 
officers. When they sat and smoked, paying no attention to the 
men, the sergeants followed suit, and but little progress was made. 
On the other hand, when the officers, keen and sympathetic, knew 
how to get cheerful work out of their men, the spirits of the 
directing engineer officer rose considerably. 

On the 16th October bets were freely offered in our camp that the 
city would fall in twenty-four hours. Some of the older and more 
prudent officers gave the Russians forty-eight hours, but no one 
thought they could withstand our fire longer. My older messmates 
would not allow me to buy a good Paris-made gold watch which a 

(1) A hollow cylindrical basket, used in building up earthen walls. 


(2) ¢.¢., long thin faggots. 
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soldier had taken at the Alma and offered to sell for £1, saying, “ In 
forty-eight hours gold watches will be much cheaper!” When 
orders were issued on the afternoon of the 16th October, detailing 
Lieutenant Partridge and Mr. Sanctuary, for the first relief of the 
Queens, Lieutenant Douglas and Mr. Wood for the second relief at 
10 a.m., Douglas swore and I cried from vexation, so persuaded were all 
of us that the Russians would offer but little resistance after four hours’ 
bombardment. Yet on the 24th August, 1894, seeing the guardian 
of the Malakoff with three decorations, I asked him in what corps he 
had served. ‘As a sailor in the batteries.” I observed, ‘“‘ Well! 
Asa sailor from that battery opposite I fired at this place and the 
Redan for nearly nine months.” He replied, “I fired at you from 
the Redan for eleven months.” Certainly we were over-confident. 

When I left my former adversary, after looking at the spots where 
Admirals Korniloff and Nakimoff were killed, I rode round the 
embanked Northern end of the Karabeluaia ravine, and up to the 
right flank of the 21-gun battery. The parapets are now scarcely 
visible at first, except to one who knows where to look, and I had 
never before passed from the ravine up to our position on Frenchman’s 
Hill. It is, however, striking in itself, and I suppose nine months’ 
work on it, even though 40 years ago, fixed it firmly in my mind, 
for I rode absolutely straight to where the right Lancaster gun stood, 
which was where Lord Wolseley wished to commence our round of 
the trenches. In the 21-gun battery—or, rather, in the approach to 
it from the Woronzow Road—-Lord Wolseley showed me the place 
where, late in the summer of 1855, he witnessed a curious fatality. 
Two men were counting over picks and shovels while he was verify- 
ing the numbers—all three were close together—when a round-shot 
decapitated one man, driving his skull into the face of another sapper, 
who was thereby severely wounded. Anyone who served in the 
trenches can easily recognise them—the rocky nature of the ground 
has prevented any attempts at cultivation, and its marked features 
are so distinct as to prevént mistakes. 





At 2.30 a.m. on the 17th the officers all turned out to get the first 
relief off, looking to their salt pork and biscuits, and feeling every 
water-bottle to ensure its being filled up. No one could lie still 
after 6.30, when fire was opened, and at 9.0 Lieutenant Douglas took 
my pony and cantered up to the Picket House, rather less than half 
a mile, whence he could see the artillery duel, promising I should 
be allowed a look on his return. This pony, although it had cost 
me but fifteen shillings, had already been very useful, for when we 
were encamped near Balaklava, at meal hours my messmates rested, 
but I never got five minutes’ repose, being constantly employed 
carrying messages. The pony was stolen shortly afterwards, but I 
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replaced it in November from a drove brought by a speculator from 
Asia Minor. 

Half an hour after Douglas had gone, a bluejacket ran into camp 
from the battery announcing many casualties, and bearing an order 
from Captain Peel for every available man to come down with powder. 
I at once loaded up four carts, with the Queen’s reliefs, and hurried 
off down the Woronzow road ravine, lest my senior should return and 
order me to remain incamp. When we got about 500 yards from the 
21-gun battery, several round-shot and shell fired from the Redan, 
distant 2,000 yards, passed over our heads, making, I suspect, some 
of us less eager for the fray, than we were when in camp. Presently 
a shell burst immediately over the leading cart, and a fragment 
carried away one of the wheel spokes. The man in the shafts, and 
everyone at the drag-ropes, ran before my slower perceptions 
were acted on, and I was thus enabled to make a good start by 
peremptorily recalling them to a sense of our duty. They returned 
with a higher opinion of their officer than he merited, as I saw 
clearly, before the idea of running occurred to me, that the danger 
was over. We got the powder up the Northern cliff of the road 
into the caves, which had been converted into magazines, and I 
passed up the left covered way into the battery, where the smoke 

yas so dense as to shut out all objects more than a few y yards distant. 
Leaving my men under cover, I went along to report my arrival, and 
was just behind guns manned by the Diamonds when a shot, 
passing very near my head, made me bend down, and I felt my foot 
press on something soft. It was the stomach of a dead sailor, with 
nothing but trousers on the body, and stepping hastily forward I 
landed « on another dead man—the Captain of the main-top! The 
shock to my feelings made me carry my head fairly erect for the 
next eight months. 

Before continuing my narrative of Captain Peel and his sailors I 
will state generally the result of the first bombardment. It was 
deemed so certain that the 126 guns which opened at 6.30 a.m. 
would crush the Russian fire, that preparations had been made for 
an assault that evening. The troops off duty stood ready to “ fall 
in” without coats or blankets—assaulting columns were detailed 
with Engineer officers as guides, and sappers with scaling ladders, 
and the horses of the field batteries stood “ hooked in.”’ 

During the forenoon, however, the French gunners were fairly 
beaten—two large magazines blew up, causing great loss of life, and 
at 1 p.m. the French batteries ceased firing, just as the Allied Fleets 
came into action. We cheered as they engaged the forts, but at 
sunset had the mortification of seeing them withdraw. They had 
suffered more than the forts. The English batteries had only eight 
guns dismounted, and re-opened fire soon after daybreak next day. 
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The British Left attack ran short of powder in the afternoon, and 
had moreover, the undivided attentions of such Russian batteries in 
the vicinity as could train their guns on it after the French ceased 
fire; and, to the best of my recollection, the 21l-gun battery 
was the only one that fired unceasingly till the 20th October 
inclusive. This was certainly due to our master spirit, Peel, not 
only by his providing the ammunition, but by the vigour he instilled 
into all his subordinates. The naval officers put their hearts tho- 
roughly into their work. I have written they sent into battery 
their servants, and throughout the siege able-seaman Elsworthy 
was the only man taken off duty to draw rations, cook, and mend the 
clothes (brushed they never were!) of a commander,' four lieutenants, 
one mate, and a midshipman. 

Every regimental officer believed that we could carry the Malakoff 
and Redan that evening, and this was not unreasonable, for they had 
all the confidence accruing from their recent success at the Alma. 
Although their men’s bodily strength was not equal to a long march, 
it was sufficient for a dash at the enemy’s position. The army 
averaged about seven years’ service, the men being from twenty-five 
to twenty-seven years of age; they had been drilled to rigidly obey 
orders, and would peobsbly have retained their formation under 
losses, in a manner which the boy soldiers of a few months’ service, 
who were sent against the Redan nine months later, could not be 
expected to emulate. Moreover, these boy soldiers had all their 
short service in the worst of schools, that of the trenches, where they 
were continually taught to keep under cover, a habit which is detri- 
mental to a successful assault. 

Our chiefs probably thought that we could carry the works oppo- 
site to us, but in combined operations concession is essential. We 
had the advantage later of the large numbers that our Allies could 
bring into the field to our assistance, but there are many disad- 
vantages that belong to joint operations; and although the best 
spirit prevailed between our Commanders, these disadvantages were 
felt so seriously by General Pelissier towards the end of the war as 
to induce him to recommend, in the event of its being continued 
after the fall of the town, that the armies should work in different 
zones. 

On the afternoon of the 17th October, the French expecting 
to re-open on the 18th, asked for twenty-four hours’ delay, which 
Lord Raglan could not refuse. A further delay till the morning of 
the 19th became necessary, when the French re-opened fire, but the 
Russians had then repaired their damages, and were in better condi- 
tion than on the 17th October ; and by the 20th the English batteries 
had lost the undoubted mastery they obtained on the first day. 


(1) Lieutenant Douglas, R.M.A., brother to my friend, joined us a short time later. 
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On the 19th or 20th October, three officers were passing straight 
from the Woronzow Road to the right of the 2l-gun battery, while 
the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles” was pitching shot up towards us from a 
very long distance; several rolling near us like cricket balls, and 
one of my comrades jumped to avoid a shot which seemed to be about 
to stop. It rose, however, on a stone and carried off both his feet. 

In the first few days Captain Burnett and Lieutenant Douglas 
were checking the aim of a gun before it was fired. It was not 
till later we realised that of two guns which appeared to us to 
be in the same alignment, one was nearer to us by many yards 
than the other standing next to it, and required less elevation, 
the error of “shorts” and “overs” being apparently due to bad 
laying. While the aim was being discussed, and as the two officers 
and eight men stood around, a mortar shell fell immediately under 
the gun close to the front of the carriage, and exploded. The effect 
was remarkable. The gun was cut into two parts, the charge 
exploded, our cannon shot went into the air, and the carriage and 
breech of the gun turned a somersault backwards, yet not a man 
was scratched. 

We were very proud of ourselves when we first opened fire, 
and had adorned our battery with a board on which was printed, 
“The Koh-i-nor Battery.” This and a Union Jack hoisted behind 
the centre gun was soon knocked over—the name we abandoned, 
but the flag-staff was replaced again and again. Captain Peel, 
whose idea it was, fixed it up twice the first day, but eventually 
nothing remained of the pole, and we fastened it to a spare rammer, 
stuck into a pyramid of gun-trucks.' On one occasion, while I was 
putting the finishing touches to what I fondly imagined would give 
a firm hold, a shot striking the pile, cut it down to the ground. 

When I got back to camp that evening I had to fetch water, and 
then dig up roots for fuel to make our tea, for in our enthusiasm we 
had abjured, as I have stated, the use of servants, and sent every 
seaman into the battery. Perhaps our ardour cooled ; pexhaps my 
cooking was not approved; but to my great relief W. Elsworthy 
resumed his duties next day. 

Elsworthy was one of that uncommon class of sailors or soldiers 
who, while perfectly respectful to the commanding officer, never 
hesitate on occasion to contradict him flatly, and I became greatly 
attached to him for his care of us, and his determination to stand 
by me. He accompanied me on most of my foraging expeditions, 
but in December I had gone alone to Kamiesh, and purchased half 
a large pig for £2 18s.; possibly I gave too much, but I had diffi- 
culty in bringing it home seven miles on the pony, and was much 
mortified at dinner on being told by the Commander I had done very 


(1) t.e., the wheels of a ship’s gun carriage. 
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badly. Elsworthy, who was not only our cook but butler, inter- 
posed and gravely asserted the Commander knew nothing about 
the prices of pork, and that my purchase could not be surpassed. 

On the 17th October, I was employed till the afternoon carrying 
powder from the caves into the battery, passing every turn two com- 
panies, acting as covering party to the guns, lying on the Southern 
slope of the hill on which the guns were firing Northwards. They 
were under a square heap of stones, but, as the spot was badly 
selected, being where the over-shots of the Malakoff and Redan 
crossed; one sergeant, as I passed close to him, was cut into two 
pieces by a round-shot which struck him between the shoulders, the 
dull thud of the blow making me look up. 

I was glad to get to work in the battery, which was less trying to 
the nerves and much more interesting. When arguing with 
Mr. Sanctuary, whom I was relieving of his charge of three 
32-pounder guns, as to the best elevation for the Malakoff, he offered 
to lay a gun for me, and while we were checking the aim along the 
sights a shell burst on the parapet 5 feet in front of our faces, and 
stones hitting Sanctuary in the face knocked him senseless on to 
me. When we got him round, by help of some very dirty water, he 
bravely declined all aid, and tried to walk back to camp, but the 
sight of one eye was gone, the other injured, and, probably from 
concussion, he could only walk in a circle, so I forced him to accept 
a man’s arm. 

We were all fond of Sanctuary, and as sorry as one could be 
such busy moments. We had nearly lost him some months previously 
in when reefing top-sails in a fresh breeze. He was lying out on the 
fore-topsail yard, when the jib stay carrying away struck him on 
the head and knocked him senseless off the yard. There was a cry, 
“man overboard,” and several men rushed eagerly to the side, but his 
body was neither in the water nor on deck. Presently a fore-yard 
man shouted, “I’ve got him,” and my friend, still insensible, was 
taken out of the belly of the foresail which, having been clewed 
up, was then in festoons. 

Soon after Sanctuary had gone back to camp some artillery 
waggons came down with powder, and unloaded most of it near the 
stones where the covering party of infantry was lying. One waggon 
was brought right up to the battery, and, as it could not get into the 
trench, it was halted in full sight of the Russians, until it was 
unloaded by Captain Peel and Lieutenant Douglas. 

We had some difficulty about the powder-cases lying near the 
stones. They were out of sight of the enemy, but both shot and 
shell kept bounding about the boxes like a shower of skittle-balls. 
Captain Peel told me to take some men down and bring it all up, 
but after getting a case or two away, the men, without actually 
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refusing, declared the work was too dangerous. I was then 
authorised to promise a sum of money to any bluejacket who would 
come down first, but failed to get help till Commander Burnett, to 
whom I reported my difficulty, calling the nearest captain of a gun,’ 
said, ‘Come on Daniel Young, we'll go to the devil together, if at 
all.” He and Young, a fine big man, shouldered a box and carried 
it up. This gave usa start, and several cases were brought under 
cover without more than one sailor being wounded. Mr. Daniells, 
of H.M.S. Diamond, aide-de-camp to Captain Peel, tried to carry 
one with me, slinging the box on a fascine, but the boxes held 
112 lbs. of powder, had interior cases of thick zine and solid 
wooden outer coverings, and the weight was too great, for the 
fascine bending let the case on my heels, and we could not manage 
the load; so we agreed to sit on it till the last box was gone. I 
did not know at the time that any soldiers helped, but am now 
satisfied that Sergeant-Major H. Burke, late Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Queen’s West Surrey, did so, as he has written to me the exact 
expression used by Captain Peel, as to the bad selection of the spot 
for unloading the waggons. 

Although the casualties were comparatively few, it was manifest 
that the choice of ground was unfortunate for unloading ammuni- 
tion. I saw a mule approaching the spot, loaded with two barrels 
of powder, struck full in the chest by a shell; it exploded, scattering 
the carcase of the mule, but without igniting the powder. I saw also 
a curious escape. The drivers of a waggon we had emptied were in 
the act of mounting, and as the wheel driver was swinging his right 
leg over the horse’s back, its hind-quarters were knocked away by 
a round shot. 

In the afternoon a load of powder blew up at this spot, throwing 
a horse many yards in the air; whereat the Russians, standing erect 
on their parapets, cheered—a compliment we returned about 3 P.M., 
when a magazine in the Malakoff, and two in the Redan, exploded 
in rapid succession, the latter with such terrible effect that three 
guns only returned our fire at sunset, while the Malakoff Tower was in 
ruins, and there were two guns only in action in the battery below it. 

But though all our officers were brave, it was Captain Peel who 
inspired his followers with a part of his own nature. He exemplified 
the American poet’s hero-— 


‘¢ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


This man, who never quailed, felt acutely every shot and shell which 
passed near him, but the only outward effect was to make him throw 
up his head and square his shoulders, yet his nervous system was so 


(1) ‘No. 1’? in artillery language. 
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highly strung that even a flesh wound became dangerous in his case. 
In 1851, when crossing the Nubian Desert, from Korosko to Abu 
Hamed (where Colonel Stewart and his companions, sent down by 
Colonel Gordon, were treacherously slain in 1884), Peel dismounted 
from his camel to give water from his store to a small dying bird! 
To this tender-hearted man it appeared our bluejackets should be 
encouraged to stand up to their guns like men, and he asked four 
of us, two Diamond’s and two Queen’s, to set the example in the 
battery by always walking erect, and without undue haste. 

Next day he, to my knowledge, although I did not see it, gave us 
a grand example. A shell weighing 42 lbs. came through the 
parapet and rolled into the centre of a small group of men, who 
threw themselves flat on the ground, which would not, however, have 
saved those nearest for there were several boxes of powder on the 
ground, then being passed into the magazine. Peel, stooping down, 
lifted the shell, and resting it on his chest, carried it back to the 
parapet, and stepping on to the banquette,’ rolled the shell over the 
superior crest,” on which it immediately burst. 

The following day I had been relieved, and was eating my ration 
—salt pork and biscuit—on one side of a gun, when a shell burst on 
top of a magazine on the other side of the gun. It created some 
trepidation, although the danger of the powder exploding was remote 
unless another shell fell on the roof. The officer excitedly shouted 
to the senior lieutenant: “Shell burst in the magazine, sir.” Now 

tidge, Ist Lieutenant H.M.S. Diamond, was as brave as he was 
efficient, and responded without concern: “Ay! ay! put it out!” 
but the shouts were repeated, and I was eventually obliged to abandon 
my dinner, to stamp out the burning bags and fill up the crater made 
by the explosion. While so engaged, I felt some one alongside 
helping me, but did not look up; for with shells striking the parapet 
on either side, the position was not one in which I was inclined to 
linger, and thus did not notice it was Captain Peel till the work was 
done, when he ordered me down. This was the beginning of a 
friendship which lasted till his death at Lucknow, in 1858. 

In the spring of 1855, Captain Peel was walking with Captain 
Wolseley, assistant engineer,® one night, up and down in rear of the 
21-gun battery, when a mortar shell fell on the projection built up to 
shield the entrance of a magazins. The shell burst immediately, 
and as the sandbags caught fire the magazine man came tumbling out 
like a harlequin in a pantomine. Before anyone else moved, Peel was 
on the magazine pulling down the burning mass of bags, and was 
immediately joined by his companion. 

On the 19th October, some Russian riflemen came up to the north 


(1) Foot-step of earth. (2) Top slope. 
(3) Now Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
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end of the stone quarry, on the Southern summit of which our battery 
stood, and from rocks 400 yards distant, annoyed us greatly by their 
good practice through our embrasures, till a premature shell from 
their own people in the Malakoff dislodged them, and they ran back 
in spite of the fire of the “covering party ” of soldiers. From one 
soldier I borrowed a rifle for the second captain of a gun, who 
knocked over a man, the remainder getting under shelter in the 
Middle ravine, whence an officer and private came back for the man 
who had fallen. They did not carry him off, possibly because he 
was dead, but the fire of several men did not make the officer 
hurry away, and he removed his cap and bowed once or twice when 
stones near him were struck. 

During the last day or two of this bombardment I saw a curious 
sight. A cart loaded with round shot had, by a mistake, been brought 
during daylight up to the battery, and two men were in the cart 
throwing out the shot, when the cart was struck about the middle 
of the load, while one of the men was lifting a shot. Neither man 
was touched by the enemy’s shot, but it impinging on the heap in 
the cart, scattered our shot high in the air and in many directions. 
One bluejacket lost an arm and leg, the other an arm and some 
fingers of the other hand. 

We all landed with as much kit only as we could carry, and my 
supply of pocket-handkerchiefs was limited to one in use—one at 
the wash, but this cost me nothing, as I expended both during the 
first bombardment. One was used to tie up able-seaman Simmonds, 
II.M.S. Diamond, who was dangerously wounded by a shell splinter 
in the thigh. Six months later he came to thank me for the gift. 
The use of the other was more germane to the intention of the 
manufacture. On the 20th October a shell burst immediately over 
a gun I was working, and struck down, among others, Edward 
Hallett, carpenter of the crew of the Queen. He was greatly knocked 
about, and as I helped a doctor to turn him on his back, for all his 
wounds were in front, we noticed his nose was nearly off, hanging 
by a bit of skin. The doctor wiped off some of the grit with my 
kerchief, and refixed the nose with it. The nose joined satisfactorily 
und Hallett was invalided with a pension for his other wounds, but 
died two years later. 

Evetyn Woop. 








SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


II. 


A very noticeable feature in history is the absolute silence which 
broods over the exciting, the enthralling epoch which I am now 
endeavouring, albeit imperfectly, to describe. No period in the 
world’s story aroused more intense and absorbing interest during its 
continuance than the Second Empire, and certainly no period of what 
may almost be termed contemporary history (for many of the chief 
actors in the thrilling phantasmagoria, as it now seems, are still alive 
and still only in middle age) is replete with such charm. Yet over 
the history of the Second Empire there seems to brood a total 
silence, as of the tomb. For this, no doubt, there is a very excel- 
lent reason, and it is, that among those who took part in that 
picturesque and startling pageant, and still survive, among those who 
might, if they would tell all, there undoubtedly exists nothing less 
than a conspiracy of silence, and any effort to break that grave-like 
tranquillity is liable to meet with most vehement protest from what 
I may call the ex-Imperial clique. The causes for this are mixed, 
but one is no doubt a very laudable reason, and has regard to the 
affection which the Emperor inspired in nearly every one who came 
in contact with him. Those who loved and those who served under 
so kind a master feel that to offer to the public, to “ the many-headed 
beast,” an account of the true inner life and workings of the Court 


and of the enxfowrage of its master would be to commit a kind of 


breach of confidence, to commit an act of unfaithfulness to trust, and 
still more would they suffer from such self-reproach in offering to 
the cold, censorious and yet prurient stare of public curiosity, any 
views as to the character and private life of one who while living 
inspired in almost all allegiance and affection. It would seem as 
though after the life d ouwtrance which the men and women of the 
Second Empire led during its continuance, they would wish now 
to seek absolute oblivion of all their deeds and misdeeds during 
that reign, lest, no doubt, the present generation should be 
placed in the position of a censor of all their reckless extra- 
vagance and carelessness of the morrow, whether for themselves or 
for France. They would wish now, doubtless, to die forgotten and 
ignored. 
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‘* Wir haben genossen das irdische Glick, 
Wir haben gelebt und geliebet,”’ 

seems to me to sum up the feelings of these Second Empire men and 
women, and doubtless one year of that gorgeous dream of empire 
equalled several of ordinary life, if intensity of emotion and of 
experience count, as it does, for time; and the desire for a short 
span of dreamful ease before the end is natural enough. During 
the Empire the press was muzzled. ‘The survivors, therefore, 
of that régime having been accustomed, while it continued, to know 
themselves conveniently forgotten, in the midst of their whirl- 
wind of pleasure ; forgotten whenever they desired, just as they could 
forget whatever did not personally interest them, as, like Sly, they 
“let the world slide,” now cannot realise that that condition 
of things has passed away for ever, and, therefore, when they find 
themselves in presence of the truth, they cry out like spoilt children, 
and no doubt forget momentarily that the days exist no longer when 
the writer daring enough to meddle with this sacred Empire of theirs 
could be promptly arrested, or so dealt with that his indiscreet pen 
should betray no more awkward secrets. 

I myself have had some experience of this, and since the appear- 
ance of the preceding article on the subject, have received several 
bellicose letters from ardent Buonapartists. Ifthe writers of these 
precious documents imagine for one moment, however, that I sball 
pay any further attention to their lucubrations beyond or after 
expressing in this place my pleasure that the French, who are fond 
of speaking of us as insular, though they, albeit a continental nation, 
are ten thousand times more so, are growing sufficiently cosmopolitan 
to read the English reviews at all, they are greatly mistaken. 

These good people would seem to be greatly annoyed at what I 
have brought to light about the birth of Napoleon III. The truth 
is often disagreeable, though why in this case it should be so much 
so I cannot quite understand, for the surviving Buonapartes are 
undoubtedly genuine—perhaps it is as well their supporters should 
have at least this satisfaction, for they have about as much chance 
of reigning again over France as they have of reigning over the 
silvery empire of the moon. 

It results from the servile position of the press during the Empire, 
that there are very few contemporary documents to make use of, and 
that, too, fully accounts for the extraordinary silence which has since 
prevailed ; for as has been said, the survivors are for the most part 
extremely reticent in conversation, and it may be said that in Eng- 
land the Second Empire has never been dealt with at all, while in 
France the only writer of note (with the exception of mere servile 
eulogists) who has attempted to reproduce the physiognomy of that 
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extraordinary period, is M. Zola, and M. Zola has given us a vast 
series of naturalistic studies, which have, in their way, a great deal 
of merit, but which are scarcely more applicable to the Second 
Empire than to any other epoch. 

And now to continue the narrative from the death of De Morny, 
where we left off last month. 

Within a year of one another Napoleon III. lost three of his most 
valued servants—Morny, Mocquart, and Walewski. The loss 
created by the death of the first of these has been already dwelt 
upon, but that of Mocquart was scarcely less serious, and indeed, it 
afflicted the Emperor personally much more. There had always 
been a certain lack of sympathy between the two brothers. Louis 
Napoleon distrusted De Morny, having experienced before his 
accession what an essentially fair-weather friend the man was, while 
Morny hardly disguised his contempt for the Emperor ; in fact, on 
occasions he did not trouble to veil it at all, for at least once he said 
his say on the subject en bon gaulois to an acquaintance of my own, 
but the Gallic salt of the remark was, I fear, too freely sprinkled, for 
quotation in the pages of this review, as in the case of many other 
of the pungent jests of The Second Empire Petronius. Mocquart, the 
Emperor’s secretary and chef de cabinet, was, however, his alter ego, 
and possessed almost the same power which Rouher obtained later. 
Each was commonly known in his time as “ the vice-emperor,” but 
Mocquart was sincerely devoted to his master, whereas Rouher was 
probably the chief cause of his ruin. There was not a particle of 
correspondence connected with the Emperor which did not pass 
through the hands of his chef de cabinet, and, indeed, scarcely a 
matter of any sort connected with the Emperor which did not in 
some sort undergo the supervision of M. Mocquart, who was as 
faithful and intelligent a public servant as he was personally 
devoted to Napoleon, to whom his death, preceding De Morny’s by a 
little, caused the most profound grief. I have myself seen some of 
the papers found in the Tuileries after the overthrow of the Empire, 
and in M. Mocquart’s cabinet, and it is obvious that the work which 
he must have performed was immense. Not a letter, not a petition, 
not a document of any sort but is annotated by him. His successor, 
M. Conti, never possessed anything approaching his influence over 
the Emperor, and formed in no way a contrepoids to M. Rouher, as 
did his predecessor. By the death of Mocquart almost as great a 
blow was dealt to the Empire as by that of De Morny, and the 
ill-omened influence of Rouher began then to be felt. 

The third pillar of the Empire which fell, within a year of 
these two, was Walewski. The Count Walewski was a man of 
great dignity, great ability, and of much tact. His tall, stately 
and dignified manners, and handsome statuesque face, resembling 
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strongly that of his father, the first Buonaparte, claimed attention 
everywhere. Count Walewski was the son of a Polish woman of 
the aristocracy, and his father, as has been said, was the first 
Napoleon. At one time Walewski dreamed of creating himself 
King of Poland, but soon turned his thoughts to more practical 
matters, and served ably the Government of Louis Philippe. He 
saw his opportunity when the star of the third Napoleon appeared 
on the horizon, but always preserved the most amicable relationship 
with Messieurs Thiers and Guizot, and with the Orleanist party in 
general. Walewski endeavoured to rally Thiers to the cause of the 
Empire, and had he lived a year longer would probably have suc- 
ceeded, in which case the destinies of France might, no doubt, have 
been far different, but death prevented the fulfilment of that, as of 
many another design which, if carried out, might have altered the 
course of history. While Napoleon III. was Prince President, 
Walewski was ambassador to the English Court. He had married, 
in the first instance, an English lady, and was extremely popular in 
London society, and a personal friend of Lord Palmerston’s. It 
was unquestionably through Walewski’s influence that England was 
brought to recognise Louis Napoleon as Emperor of the French, and 
it was he who gave the banquet to which allusion was made in my 
previous article, and at which the Duke of Wellington drank to the 
memory of the first Buonaparte. And here a point may be men- 
tioned which may appear trivial, but is really not so at all. After 
the English Government had agreed to recognise Napoleon III. as 
Emperor of the French, the question still remained both as to the 
name and the number of the title. Napoleon the Second, which the 
English Government was willing to concede (though it rather shilly- 
shallied as to the name Napoleon), did not imply the element of dura- 
bility, which was so necessary in reconstructing a Buonaparte dynasty, 
while to recognise the new Emperor as Napoleon the Third, appeared 
to our English rulers of that day to forfeit all that had been gained by 
Waterloo and to ignore any dynasty save that of the Buonapartes. 

The English Government gave as reason for hesitating to acknow- 
ledge the Emperor as Napoleon III. that Napoleon II. had never 
reigned, and had, during his short life, been kept quite apart from 
the course of French politics, but Walewski aptly cited the case of 
Louis XVII., to whom the same conditions applied, and he gained 
his point through the influence of Lord Palmerston. 

There is an interesting anecdote of Count Walewski—or rather of 
his wife—which is worth repeating. After the death of his first wife, 
Walewski married an Italian lady, a descendant of Machiavelli, 
from whom she seems to have inherited her political capacity, for 
Mme. Walewski played a most important part in the secret political 
history of the Second Empire, after her husband’s accession to 
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power as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a post to which he 
was appointed at the time of the Italian War. La Comtesse 
Walewski is still living, but as the anecdote is altogether to her 
credit, though of rather a delicate nature, I do not scruple to relate 
it. Previously to his second marriage Count Walewski was one of the 
admirers of Madame Rachel, and she had a son by him. Feeling 
that she was no longer for this world, and shortly before her early 
and tragic death at Cannes, the great tragedienne wrote a long letter 
to the Countess, praying her to adopt the boy. The Countess, 
listening to nothing but the dictates of her own heart, did so, and 
treated him in every way as her own child; indeed, I believe that 
until he reached manhood’s years he never knew who his real mother 
was. Walewski did everything, both socially as well as politically, 
to support the Second Empire. He attempted to modify as much as 
possible whatever was racketty and undignified about the Court and 
the entourage, yet he was none the less as much a mondain as either 
Morny or Fleury. His balls, as well to the Court and the diplomatic 
corps as to general Parisian society, given at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, were the most gorgeous in Paris, and his influence in the 
worlds both of society and politics, was very great. When he died, 
in Strasburg, the last pillar but one of the Empire (for Persigny 
was weak and impetuous) was removed; and that remaining pillar 
was M. Le General Fleury. 

Fleury, physically a superbly handsome man, bore a great resem- 
blance to Morny in his mode of life and general character, and, as 
has been seen, was one of the five actors in the coup d’état—the 
others were, besides the Emperor himself, Morny, the real heart and 
soul of the business, Persigny, and Maupas. The last is still living, 
and the only survivor. Fleury’s political career only began in 1866, 
when sent on a mission to Italy, the object of which was to secure 
the neutrality of Italy in the event of a war between France and 
Prussia, which, of course, meant then, as was only too clearly 
proved later, a war against United Germany. It is true that the 
object of this mission has always been a moot point, but I am able to 
state authoritatively, on the authority of those who knew General 
Fleury intimately, that such was the object. The promise was given 
by Victor Emmanuel, and faithfully kept, when the dreaded even- 
tuality occurred four years later. The Empress, who had a great 
objection to the liberal tendencies of Fleury, as also to those of 
Walewski, was from the time of his first appearance upon the political 
stage, his inveterate opponent, and prevailed upon the Emperor to 
send him into an honourable exile as ambassador of France to the 
court of St. Petersburg, three years later, in 1869, the year pre- 
ceding that fatal one which was to end all. When the war broke 
out, Fleury demanded as a right to resume his position in the army, 
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but even that was refused him. While in St. Petersburg he did 
France good service, however, in another field of action, and un- 
doubtedly, by following up the work of Morny fourteen years before, 
helped in great measure to lay the foundations of the entente 
cordiale between France and Russia, which the French seem to value 
so much now. 

After the war Fleury returned to Paris. He was essentially a 
man to float with the tide, and charmed the rough, boisterous, and 
meridional Gambetta with his wit and elegance. Charmeur, was the 
name given him by Gambetta, which afterwards was extended to all 
that constellation of men, strong men, both physically and mentally, 
who clustered round the court of the last Buonaparte, as was the 
feminine charmeuse to the women. 

General Fleury once told an amusing anecdote about De Morny 
to a friend of mine. He said that De Morny was in the habit of 
pre-arranging his interviews with the numberless people who called 
upon him in connection with business. He would arrange for some 
personal friends to be in the room at the time of the visit of his 
expected prey, and contrive to bow them out just as the new arrivals 
entered, remarking something like this: ‘Consider your affair 
settled, depend upon me; I'll take all responsibility and see that 
it goes through, you know the Emperor never refuses me any- 
thing ; consider the matter as done.’’ The respective parts, the 
grand-seigneur manner of Morny, and the awed and grateful respect 
of his visitors, were always admirably played both by Morny and 
his allies, and the plan always succeeded, for the stratagem produced 
such an effect upon his prospective clients, that they were ready for 
all devotion, all sacrifices. He also told my friend another amusing 
story, which throws a queer light upon the morale in money matters 
of the Imperial Court, of how the Emperor once sent over to 
London to buy some horses. Months afterwards a bill was sent in 
by the vendor. Napoleon inquired into the matter and found that 
the money he had supplied to his agent, a well-known man about 
the Court, for the purchase, had been expended in his own 
pleasures. The Emperor sent over again, instructing this time the 
official to pay for the last consignment as well as for those he was 
now ordering. Precisely the same thing occurred again. Finally, 
I believe, the horse-dealer succeeded in obtaining half of his claim. 

As Fleury was himself Master of the Horse at the time, I have 
always feared he himself knew more of this funny little transaction 
than he said. 

Fleury died, I think, about three years ago, after twenty years of 
philosophic and agreeable retirement. Thus passed away the man 
who was the most seductive, the most charming, the most adored of 
all the courtiers of Napoleon III., who fell under the Empress’s dis- 
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pleasure just as he was beginning to show how much more than a 
mere courtier he really was. With his embassy to St. Petersburg, 
the last prop of the Empire was taken away, the last man who could 
have combated the disastrous influence of Rouher upon the Empress, 
and through her upon the Emperor, who having lost Walewski and 
Morny, and growing old and infirm, fell now completely under the 
influence of Rouher and of the Empress, who, in her turn, was influ- 
enced by the priests. It may be objected here, that the policy of 
Rouher was very much the despotic policy of De Morny, and so it 
was to some extent, but De Morny knew how to wear the silk glove 
over the iron hand, De Morny knew how to bend with the wind, to 
adapt himself to the times. Rouher knew nothing better than a 
brutal assertion of authority, whether in season or out of season. The 
commencement of the decay of the Second Empire began undoubt- 
edly with the Mexican expedition, and here I may clear up an 
obscure point. It has always been a moot subject why Napoleon IIT. 
entered into this enterprise, and why he so suddenly retired there- 
from. The Mexican expedition was undoubtedly the work of the 
Empress and De Morny, but the Emperor was encouraged and 
backed up by a promise of assistance from England, and the failure 
of Lord Palmerston to make good that promise was unquestionably 
the cause of the chilliness on the part of France towards England, 
which characterized the latter years of the Empire And I am 
bound to admit that England, as represented by her then Prime 
Minister, does not come out over creditably from this business, 
according to ordinary rules of honour, but, of course, La Haute 
Politique has its own standard. Lord Palmerston had, in the most 
definite way, and in a document still in existence, promised to assist 
France in a war with Mexico to instal Maximilian in that country. 
A friend of mine was sent over as special envoy from Napoleon to Lord 
Palmerston at the time the Emperor of the French had determined to 
despatch the French troops, to request Lord Palmerston to redeem 
his promise, but he met with a refusal, or an excuse, which came to 
the same thing. ll is fair, no doubt, in politics as in love and war; 
besides it must be remembered that this took place just after the 
bombastic threats of the French colonels, and the grand old bottle- 
holder of Europe, formerly the best friend of Napoleon III., could 
not let such an opportunity slip of weakening the power of France 
as this Mexican expedition. I regret that owing to a promise to my 
informant I am unable, at present in any case, to give his name or 
his report of the interesting conversation he had with “Pam,” upon 
whose character a searching light is thus thrown. 

I myself have very strong doubts as to whether the Emperor was 
ever the lover of our country which he has been supposed to be. It 
is true that he had many English tastes, and that the reserve an1 
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self-containedness of his manner was admirably suited to English 
ideas, and rendered him popular (so far as a man of that stamp can 
be said to be popular) during his residence in England ; but as to the 
love which some say he always nourished for England, I have very 
strong doubts on that subject. It has been said that Napoleon III., 
though he never forgot Moscow, could forget Waterloo and St. 
Helena; but yet at one time he nourished the idea of horsewhipping 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and he himself has said that the disgrace of 
Waterloo was indelibly impressed on his memory. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the repose of manner of the typical English 
gentleman was much admired by this man who introduced Anglo- 
mania into France, and I have heard a funny gtory of his assimila- 
tion to the British ideal which I think worth relating. One day, 
during his stay in London, Louis Napoleon was standing on the 
steps of the Carlton Club, and as some Italian beggars passed, 
exclaimed, “‘ What a damned nuisance these beastly dirty foreigners 
are! We’ve quite enough to do in England to provide for our own 
surplus population. As it is, the country seems a refuge to people 
from all corners of the earth.” He was evidently oblivious of his 
own position. 

The only gainer by the Mexican expedition was De Morny, who on 
this occasion was as usual on the winning side, and succeeded in adding 
thereby a colossal amount to his already colossal fortune. No 
sooner was the war between the Northern and Southern States over, 
than Napoleon received a peremptory message from the President of 
the American Republic, that unless he evacuated Mexican territory 
immediately, abandoning his design to form a monarchy on American 
soil, the whole mighty force of the United States would be brought 
to the assistance of the Mexicans. And this is the real reason, though 
so far unpublished, for the sudden retirement of the French forces, 
and for the inscrutable attitude of Napoleon towards the unfortunate 
Empress Charlotte, which has been so often and so unjustly blamed. 
I have private details of a most painful and heartrending scene be- 
tween the kindhearted Emperor and this luckless lady, when the 
former was forced to break the news to her that he could do nothing ; 
then it was that the first symptoms of mental aberration were mani- 
fested, but space does not permit of its narration in this place. 

There has been much speculation as to the motives inducing the 
Emperor to embark upon this disastrous Mexican affair, but as a 
matter of fact he was not so much in love with the business as has 
been thought. Louis Buonaparte was always under the influence of 
some one else, and in this case there were four persons who per- 
petually urged the expedition upon him. The Empress, whose 
Spanish blood prompted her to view with indignation the revolt of 
Mexico against Spain, and to whom the idea of witnessing the 
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humiliation of Mexico by her action was pleasing, although, as 
after events proved, by no means appreciated by her Spanish 
compatriots. The three others were the two Metternichs and De 
Morny. 

The failure of the expedition was a decided blow to French 
prestige, but a still worse blow followed in 1866, after the conclusion 
of the Prusso-Austrian war. After Sadowa Napoleon III. was 
placed in some sort in the position of arbiter of Europe, and he took 
the part at the negotiations of Vienna of a kind of pseudo-Solomon. 
History is often very ironical, and sometimes seems to infringe upon 
the province of burlesque. It was at the time when “the nephew ” was 
figuring before an admiring Europe, which only judged by the outer 
semblance, as an even greater than “the uncle,”’ that the first severe 
blow presaging the final downfall by its insolence, was delivered. 
Napoleon, arbiter, sent Benedetti to Vienna as bearer of the 
proposals of the Cabinet of the Tuileries to Francis Joseph. These 
propositions were painful and humiliating enough to Austrian pride, 
but at that time Napoleon, in common with public opinion generally 
in France, was actuated by a childish prejudice against Austria, the 
result of French enthusiasm for Italy, and born of the remembrance 
of the Franco-Italian struggle of seven years before. Napoleon, 
during the whole of his political career, was actuated by animosity 
against Austria, but in this case he was undoubtedly, as I say, in 
accord with public opinion, both in that respect and in his enthusiasm 
for Prussia and her needle guns. The irony of history once 
more! Nevertheless, Benedetti was instructed to drive a very sharp 
bargain with Prussia as well. Unfortunately, however, the man with 
whom he had to deal was no other than Bismarck himself. Bene- 
detti sought out Prince—then Count—Bismarck, who was living 
just outside Vienna, and having pointed out to him that the Emperor 
of Austria was prepared to sign peace on the terms which we all 
know—confederation of the Northern German States to the exclusion 
of Austria, and the cession of Venetia to France, who would in her 
turn render it to King Victor Emmanuel—demanded on behalf of 
France the following terms: the re-establishment of the French 
frontiers according to the clauses adopted by the Powers in 1814, 
the annexation of Luxembourg and of Mayence, and an agreement 
to maintain integrally the kingdom of Saxony. 

Iam told that the scene between the two diplomatists was of a 
dramatic nature, Prince Bismarck was particularly cordial during 
the first part of the interview, but when the above-mentioned demands 
were made as recompense for the intermediation of France, and for 
the absolute neutrality observed by her and as security for the future, 
Bismarck, under the influence of that fiery, haughty nature of his, 
which has made him a personality to be remembered in history among 
the very first of the world’s statesmen, and perhaps by dint of what is 
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vulgarly called “bluff,” has gained him many points which smoother 
diplomatists would have lost, revolted against these demands, and 
with fiery violence was about to terminate the interview. But find- 
ing that on this occasion “ bluff” would not serve, he reseated him- 
self, and, allowing the bland smile of the diplomatist to revisit his 
lips, replied that it was impossible to decide such serious matters at 
once, that he would think the matter over, that he would consult the 
King, that there was plenty of time, and no doubt the matter would 
be arranged. Benedetti returned to the Emperor, and this was all 
the assurance he brought back from Vienna. This assurance was of 
a piece with that of Palmerston in the Mexican affair, and the result 
was precisely similar, for very soon afterwards it was found to be 
impossible to impose terms upon Prussia, for Bismarck had assured 
himself with great caution and infinite trouble of the fact that the 
German States which had sided with Austria were tired of war, and 
after all not displeased with a result which had welded them into a 
nation, and already the question of the United German Empire, 
though only formed after the next war, was freely mooted. The 
German States which had so lately taken part and lot with Austria 
against Prussia were three months afterwards by no means disposed 
(with the memory of Napoleon I. in their minds) to risk a war with 
France against Prussia. They wisely preferred union with the 
stronger member of their own family of nations to practical annexa- 
tion by France. When Benedetti once more proposed the terms of 
annexation they were brusquely, absolutely brutally, refused by 
Prince Bismarck. This blow fell like a thunderbolt upon the French 
Cabinet; it was scarcely possible to form a conception as to what 
course to take, and yet there were but two open—to declare war 
against Prussia, or else to pocket the unendurable insult. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, who was the Foreign Minister, having succeeded Count 
Walewski in that post, was all for war; and if the Emperor had 
listened to his advice, he or his son might have been upon the French 
throne at the present moment, for Prussia was much weakened, while 
he would have had Austria upon his side, and the South German 
States, though indisposed to fight against Prussia, were by no means 
enthusiastic in the cause of the new leading State, and have probably, 
even to this day, a vast amount of sympathy with Austria. But a 
cry went up on all sides that Prussia was strong, that France was 
weak, that it was madness to risk a war with Prussia for a mere 
wound to amour propre, which could be avenged later on. The attempt 
to avenge it later on was made, as all the world knows, four years 
later, when these same fools who dissuaded their Emperor from war 
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France in 1866, bullied their poor, weakened, ailing, hesitating 
Emperor into hurling France single-handed, having alienated both 
Austria and Italy, against the full force of United Germany in 1870, 
marching as one man to the music of the “ Wacht am Rhein,” 
marching with the full and glorious enthusiasm of an united nation, 
to the destruction of an immemorial foe. 

It was all over with the Emperor now; a poor, forlorn waif, drift- 
ing with the tide to the rapids, and thence out upon the ocean of 
forgetfulness, which surrounds all things human, and to which all 
things human must come at last. And yet one supreme hour 
attended him, one supreme year of triumph awaited him yet—1867. 

1867 was as it were the transfiguration scene of the spectacle of the 
Second Empire. All its glories, all its unspeakable luxury, all this 
world and all the glory of it, were gathered together this year in the 
glittering white city, sparkling like some city of dreamland among 
the sounds of music perpetual, and resonant with the melodies of 
perpetual rejoicing, glistening with a thousand colours, with the 
costumes of all the nations assembled from every corner of the earth ; 
a city laid out for the pleasure of the world and its lords. And 
the lords of the earth came to Paris. Paris refulgent with her 
jewels of power, Paris without a stain on her imperial ermine, with- 
out a crease on her robe of empire. Her great Emperor had dreamed 
of making her the capital of the world, and the Emperors and Kings 
of the world were to have had their palaces there as his vassals. And 
it seemed almost as though his baffled desire had come true in the 
nephew’s reign, for from every corner of the earth the Emperors and 
Kings and Princes had come to pay homage to the glory of Paris, 
queen of earth’s cities. Moscow was as though it had never been, 
for the Czar of all the Russias was the guest of a Buonaparte. 
Waterloo was as though it had never been, for England’s prince 
was the guest of France, and the conqueror of Waterloo had only 
gained a half victory, for a Buonaparte ruled over France as Napo- 
leon III. Blucher had led his charge in vain, for a King of Prussia 
was the guest of Paris. And the martial glory of the great 
nation was displayed before the rulers, under the dazzling sun of 
Paris; and all the world wondered in awe. The humiliations we 
have spoken of were as a dream, and all forgotten as the Emperor 
and his court and his counsellors drank deep of the divine wine of 
oblivion. All was forgotten in the wild whirl of the dance, in the 
rich white loveliness of the loveliest women of earth; in the flush of 
delicate wines, unknown in that other imperial time of Rome. All 
the glories, all the powers, all the Cyprian loveliness of the entire 
globe were convoked to the glittering city by the Seine, and there 
was no Daniel to point out the dread Mene Mene on her walls, as the 
nations paid their homage to this poor broken Cesar. Yet there ran 
a vein of irony through it all. The triumphal march of the Empire 
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was timed always to the accompaniment of the music of Offenbach. It 
was truly said by one who well understood the undercurrent of the 
Second Empire, as he stood by the open grave into which the body 
of the diabolic Offenbach was to be lowered: “The corpse which 
is about to rest here is that of the first socialist of this age, of the 
true destroyer of that Second Empire which one believed eternal.” 
And it was true. It is strange, when one reflects upon the way 
in which the press was hampered and bullied, to remember that 
these same courtiers of the Empire who cried out at the merest 
mention of their pleasures, at the merest ordinary description 
of their life, could throng night after night to laugh till their sides. 
ached at the representations of burlesque kings and queens of 
opera bouffe, at the burlesque of all that went on under their very 
noses in this very year of 1867, while the mob of Paris felt all the 
more its dignity at this travesty of their rulers to that catching 
music. The laughter of the courtiers was one of reckless, careless 
gaiety, but the laughter of the crowd at these sonorous strains was 
sinister, as they applauded the burlesque of everything sacred, of 
everything poetical, of heroes, of kings, of everything human and 
divine, as they encored Schneider, first of ministrantes at the Offen- 
bachian shrine, singing of the “ Sabre de mon pére”’ before the sove-~ 
reigns of Europe. And night by night petty German princes and 
great kings thronged to see the travesty of all the pettinesses of court 
life performed before the most sceptical and revolutionary and im- 
pressionable of peoples in the world. 

There is little doubt in my mind that pique, both on the part of 
Bismarck and of the Metternichs, had much to do with the fall of the 
Second Empire, and the want of comprehension and of appreciation 
which the Emperor showed of Bismarck’s character, may be added to 
the grand mistakes of his reign which I have already cited. When 
Bismarck first came to Paris as Prussian Ambassador, he was a true 
friend to France, and had the Emperor listened to his proposals with 
respect to Belgium and Holland, during the Biarritz visits, it is 
probable that, as Bismarck had said, between the two they would have 
‘eaten up Europe,” and even Russia have gone to the wall, but 
Louis Napoleon showed a want of penetration as regards this great 
statesman which amounted to absolute stupidity. “Il est fou!” 
he was heard to mutter contemptuously, to Mérimée on the 
plage at Biarritz, and Bismarck remarked to Walewski, after a last 
unsuccessful attempt to come to terms with the French sovereign, 
“Your master is not a practical man. He talks, and dreams, and 
smokes, and his resolutions all evaporate in his cigarette-smoke. If 
have nothing further to do in France, I shall return home.” He was 
in France again in 1867, but it was all too late then, and his next 
visit was with the triumphant army of his country. The sinister 
influence of Madame de Metternich belongs more to an article 
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treating of social life under the Empire, and would take up far more 
space than I can devote to it here. Suffice it to say, neither the 
Metternichs nor the Emperor Francis Joseph forgot 1866. 

1867 passed, and the next two years represent merely the gradual 
death of the whole fabric of the Second Empire ; a death due to the 
exhaustion of a society which expires from too much love of living. 

The Empire was now entirely under the control of the Empress- 
clique. All the men of importance and in whom he could confide, who 
had assisted the Emperor to form the Empire, had passed away. The 
Empress was filled with patriotic feelings, and she loved France, but 
she was under the influence of Rouher, and still worse, under that 
of the priests. It was these last fatal circumstances which led to 
Napoleon’s second great mistake. The first, of making Austria hostile 
and failing to take time by the forelock as regards Prussia, we have 
already seen. The preliminaries of the Franco-German war are well 
known, and new light has been recently thrown by no less a hand 
than that of Prince Bismarck himself on the question of the Radzi- 
vill despatch, though I am bound to say that personally I find 
Prince Bismarck’s explanation incredible, and am surprised that it 
has not given rise to more discussion in the press; for if as he 
himself with a cynicism unparalleled in history admits—even volun- 
teers in fact the information—if he falsified the despatch of Prince 
Radzivill to himself, thus giving an entirely false complexion to the 
Ems incident, and circulated the falsified despatch to all the European 
courts, how is it that Comte Benedetti did not at once give the lie 
to Prince Bismarck, and thus prevent the horrible disaster of war ? 
Perhaps the Prince will kindly explain this, while he is still among 
us, to an early interviewer. 

But Napoleon’s last mistake, the only one he was now left to 
make, was with Italy. The support of Austria was denied. Prince 
Metternich was inspired with a romantic passion for the Empress, 
and with all the force of her wondrous beauty, with all the eloquence 
only possessed by a lovely woman in despair, the Empress implored him 
to advise his master to intervene in favour of France. Metternich was 
a chivalrous gentleman, his wife was the most intimate of the Empress’ 
friends, but Metternich remembered 1866 and his own prayers to the 
Empress then. And he waslike ice. He would not move. And war, 
war to the knife it had to be now; the Empress party had coquetted 
with the idea too long, the people would have it now, and for the 
safety of the throne this last cast must be made. The Orleanist 
princes were clamouring for the right to serve in the army, and an 
Orleanist reaction was setting in. A reaction had set in, in fact, 
which but for that almost incredible folly which all French monarchist 
parties seem to show, as though they were determined that nothing 
but a republic should endure—a reaction which, but for the incredible 
folly and meanness of the Orleans party after the war, would pro- 
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bably have placed them upon the throne of France ; and the virtues 
of the Orleans princes, and especially of the Duc D’Aumale, were 
publicly extolled to the skies in the very chamber of deputies. Italy 
was approached as a last resource. M. De Nigra, the Italian ambas- 
sador, stated that he had no doubt that his master would send his 
troops to the aid of France if the Emperor would allow him a free 
hand with Rome. The Emperor would have done so, but ‘‘ Une 
lacheté! ” exclaimed the Catholic Empress, “Jamais!” exclaimed 
the devil-possessed Rouher. Nigra was then requested to resort to 
Florence and confer with his master, and he returned with the polite 
and diplomatic message that King Victor Emmanuel found it im- 
possible to accede to the request of the Emperor for four months, and 
then he had no doubt that His Majesty would have no further need 
for Italian troops. Neither he had, poor fellow, but not quite in the 
way King Victor Emmanuel meant or wished to imply. 

And now that strange pageant of Empire, ended only twenty-four 
years ago, seems some splendid troubled dream, and all that is left to 
remind us of the past imperial glories is that imperial lady who lives 
among us, and whose wondrous life could only be done justice to by a 
second Shakespeare. Is there any prospect of the renewal of the 
Empire? None. No hope for either Orleanist or Buonapartist now. 
The first party lost its chance through its own folly, as has just been 
said, and whatever good opinions the young Duc D’Orleans may 
have won by the amusing little farce of ‘ Conscrit de France,” he 
more than lost by his conduct in a certain little histoire scandaleuse 
two or three years ago. He could forget his royal birth in the first 
instance, and to reply to the request of a man stating himself injured, 
for satisfaction in the second, by a simple non on that account, is 
not considered good French, whether the reason for such brief 
reply be good or bad. The Buonapartist hopes died with the Prince 
Imperial in Zululand. 

The Republic is fairly founded, and if there is ever any chance for 
king or emperor, it will be for some one quite new, quite unheard of, 
and a much stronger man than poor Boulanger. But the democratic 
spirit has taken very deep root in France, and I think of the words 
of Thiers shortly after his appointment to the presidentship, just 
after the war, when conversing with a friend of mine—“ For eighty 
years the French have desired a Republic. They were intoxicated 
by the glory of Napoleon Buonaparte at the century’s beginning, 
and an empire was founded, and in 1815 the Bourbons were reim- 
posed upon them by united Europe. In 1848 and 1852 the remem- 
brance of the uncle’s glory led them again astray, and in 1851 they 
were tricked. The Republic is founded now for the third time. If it 
lasts for twenty years, nothing, nothing in the world can overthrowit.” 

Before closing, I think it as well to add some remarks on an 
extraordinary allegation, termed ‘“‘ A Correction,” inserted at the 
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end of the September number of this Review. I am quite in the 
dark as to the identity of Mr. Jennings, and as to what right he has 
to the powers he arrogetes to himself of dealing with English news- 
paper history in general and Bonapartist matters in particular. Mr. 
Jennings would do very much better to leave “corrections” to 
other hands. His statement that the Morning Chronicle was not 
subsidised by Napoleon III., and that the Emperor had not been in 
any way connected with it for many years previous to 1862, 
is certainly one of the most ridiculous statements that 1 have 
ever read, seeing that, as was justly remarked in a_ notice 
in one of the weeklies, called forth by this most astonishing “ cor- 
rection”? (which the reviewer in question was unkind enough 
to remark was not “ worth the paper upon which it was written’), 
it was as well known in the journalistic world at that time, that the 
Morning Chronicle was not merely subsidised but was the personal 
property of Napoleon III., as it is now known that a certain well- 
known evening paper is the property of a certain American millionaire. 

I am in a position to state the actual amounts paid by Napoleon 
IIT. during the period previous to 1859, in which he subsidised the 
Morning Chronicle, and also the actual amount paid by him for its 
purchase in 1859, and all the transactions relative both to its pur- 
chase and to its decease; but as these transactions were conducted 
by a personal friend of my own, who does not wish his name to 
appear at present, I must refrain from giving full details. However, 
I may say this much. The Morning Chronicle was subsidised by 
Napoleon III. from 1856 to 1859, and during that time the 
proprietor was a Mr. George Moore. In 1859, my friend purchased 
it for the Emperor, who had written to him, in a letter I have 
myself seen in the Emperor’s own handwriting, in these terms :— 
“Tl n’y a dans la correspondance parisienne du Morning Chronicle 
que des fausses nouvelles,’’ a statement followed by the expression 
of his desire to purchase the periodical outright. He carried it on 
for three years with Mr. Thornton Hunt, the son of Byron’s friend 
(or rather, perhaps I should say, traducer) as sub-editor until 1860. 
Napoleon III. owned the Morning Chronicle until its purchase by a 
Mr. Thompson, a paper-manufacturer, to whom he was induced to 
sell it, owing to representations from the Duc de Persigny, then 
French Ambassador to the Court of St. James, that his ownership 
was becoming too much of a secret de Polichinelle. 

Witiiam GraHam. 
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OUR WORKMEN’S DIET AND WAGES. 


No one can study the welfare of the toiling classes of Britain without 
being impressed by the fact that they have shared in the advance 
that has been made in the feeding, clothing, and housing of the nation 
generally. The prosperous decades of this century, the larger wages, 
and the adoption of Free Trade have brought better food within the 
reach of the town artisan—better in the sense of greater variety, and 
in the amount of animal food procurable. In many instances, 
however, they are forsaking the simpler foods, and are contented to 
live upon articles which tickle the palate more than did the plain but 
wholesome food of our forefathers. The present diet may be more 
varied, and more easily digested, but it isnot necessarily better fitted 
for making muscle. Besides, even in our food, the tendency of the 
age is towards refinement. We seek for articles that please the eye, 
as well as stimulate the appetite. People, for example, must have 
their flour beautifully white, but, in order to accomplish this, the 
miller has, by means of improved machinery, to remove from the 
grains of wheat the rich nitrogenous cells that lie underneath the 
bran—that part of the wheat grain, in fact, which is richest in 
proteid or nitrogenous material. In bread alone, which forms the 
staple diet of such a large number of people, there is lost with every 
meal a large amount of highly nutritious material, simply that the 
sense of sight may be gratified. There is stealing over this country 
a widespread change in regard to alimentation. Wherever wages 
allow of it, the coarse but wholesome food, characteristic of a previous 
age, is less partaken of. The reduction in the price of tea, for 
example, has allowed of its entrance into the cottar’s home, and tea 
with bread and butter now too frequently replaces the milk and 
oaten porridge of past days. In Scotland, a few years ago, oatmeal 
formed, at least, two of the meals of the day—frequently a third, 
either in the form of brose or porridge with skimmed milk. Of late, 
there has been a change. The consumption of bread made from 
wheat is increasing in the cottar’s family ; the stronger foods are 
gradually being disregarded, and money is spent on tinned meats, 
jellies, jams, &c. Shepherds and hinds, in many parts of England 
and Scotland, are less paid “in kind” than they were; they have, 
therefore, more money to spend, and, as this has a larger purchasing 
power than formerly, little delicacies and luxuries are, to-day, more 
sought after. If this is true of the agricultural labourers, much 
more does it apply to the town artisan. With him, the tendency is 
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distinctly towards a reduction of coarse food, and a substitution for it 
of the lighter, if not less nutritious articles of diet procurable at his 
own door, and requiring little cooking. Contributing to this is the 
lack of knowledge of cooking on the part of the wives of many of our 
working men. They don’t know how to cook. Take for example 
female workers in the textile industries of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Many of those employed work all day long in the factory before and 
after their marriage, and have, therefore, little or no opportunity of 
learning cooking. Amongst the well-paid working classes, there is, 
proportionally, more waste than there is amongst the wealthier 
sections of the community, and until women realize the value of 
money, and learn how to cook, not simply a chop or a piece of meat 
(for that is what they generally mean by cooking), but how to utilize 
the residue of previous meals, and particularly how to cook and serve 
to the greatest advantage vegetables, the toilers themselves cannot be 
said to be receiving their proper food, nor a proper equivalent for 
the money spent on necessities. 

In a paper which deals with the alimentation of the labouring 
classes, perfect accuracy is scarcely possible. Great difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining reliable facts; working men do not 
readily impart the information asked for. To medical friends in 
various parts of the country, I sent schedules with a series of queries 
tabulated, e.g., nature of employment, hours of labour, wages, how 
many children to support, enumeration of articles of diet at each 
meal, and the quantity of each approximately stated. Most of the 
schedules have been returned. Upon this point I have to complain 
less of the hesitancy of the labouring classes than the authors of the 
Memorandum in the Blue Book “ Returns of Expenditure of 
Working Men, 1889,” who only received thirty-six answers to 
seven hundred and fifty circulars distributed amongst members of 
Co-operative Boards. 

In contrasting the dietaries of those engaged in the various 
industries, we shall begin with the agricultural labourer. Jeffries, 
in his Toilers of the Field, gives a very accurate description of the 
daily life of the English agricultural labourer, and shows not only 
how monotonous are his long hours of labour, but how small are his 
wages, and how frequently the picturesque dwelling he inhabits is an 
insufficient protection to him and his family against wind and rain. 
Some look upon Hodge as a dull, heavy, almost stupid being, whose 
features remain stolid in conversation, and across whose face there 
never flit those delicate movements expressive of changing states of 
consciousness ; but it ought to be in sympathy for a man who is 
continually struggling against poverty, whose avocation obliges him 
to pass the greater part of the day in silence, without the least chance 
of contact with his fellow-men, therefore losing much of that 
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educative influence which is the outcome of fellowship. The oppor- 
tunity of self-development of such men is small when we consider 
the hard nature of their toil, and its monotony, unrelieved by more 
than the occasional conversation of a casual passer-by ; the amount 
of muscular fatigue it involves ; the extreme coarseness of their food ; 
and the scanty accommodation afforded by their homes. Jeffries, 
without excusing their visits to the ale-house, recognises in these 
circumstances the tremendous influence of temptation. He gives an 
excellent account of their dietary, and demonstrates what we, too, 
have found, viz., that they are consumers of large quantities of 
bacon, bread, and cheese.! 

The agricultural labourers of Scotland are, as a class, healthy and 
temperate ; they receive small wages. The Scottish peasantry have 
played an important part in the development of their nation. They 
are thrifty, religious, and well-educated—thanks to the facilities for 
education provided for them through the liberality of the Church of 
Scotland. It is from this class that many of Scotia’s eminent sons 
have arisen. They are, however, very poor, and when their children 
are young, they are unable to provide for sickness or death. They 
work twelve hours a day, receive 14s. or 15s. a week, have a free 
house, with small garden. As the children grow up, they are sent 
into service, to relieve the burden that rests upon the parents. From 
their well-stocked garden, the Scottish agricultural labourers obtain 
potatoes, green vegetables and fruit. Many of them get their milk 
either free or at a nominal cost from the farm. The family break- 
fast consists of porridge and milk; dinner, of broth, meat and 
potatoes, and tea; at 6 p.m., they have porridge and milk, followed 
by tea, with bread, butter, and jam. The wife of one of the cottars, 
who furnished the facts through Dr. Wylie, Stewarton, Ayrshire, 
for me, states that her husband receives 15s. a week, and the allow- 
ances already alluded to, and that she is able to keep the household 
(i.e., her husband, self, and five children) on 12s. to 13s. a week, the 
remainder being required for clothing, boots, &. The cottar, 
practically, can make no provision whatever for sickness and death, 
unless in a few cases only, where he pays a penny or twopence a 
week into a burial society. It is when his children grow up, and 
enter service, that he may be able to save a little money. 

The wages of the Irish agricultural labourer are smaller than those 
of the English or Scotch, and his dietary is altogether poorer. So 
insufficient is his feeding, that when he comes to this country to take 
part in harvest operations, it is not until two or three weeks have 
elapsed, during which he has fed on a more wholesome and sustaining 
diet, that he is capable of doing an average adult’s work. Their 
wages vary from 5s. to 8s., and whilst, at present, owing to the 

(1) Toiiers of the Field, p. 212. 
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making of railways, the wages in some places are as high as 12s.; 
this is only temporary. Living, as many of them do, upon Indian 
meal, mixed with white flour, potatoes and tea, and seldom partaking 
of animal food, we have an explanation of their inability to compete 
in muscular effort with the Englishman. Potatoes still form the 
staple diet of the Irish peasant, and whilst, to a certain extent, these 
are capable of replacing bread and butter, and are rich in carbon, 
they are extremely poor in nitrogen. In the 10lbs. of potatoes 
consumed daily by an Irish labourer, there would be 450 grammes 
of carbon, and 17 of nitrogen; but notwithstanding this he would be 
ill fed, and would require fat. 

When the English agricultural labourer has no children, he is 
apparently able to feed pretty well. He consumes large quantities 
of fat. He eats largely of bread and cheese. In his garden or allot- 
ment, he raises a sufficient supply of potatoes and vegetables for 
his fumily, so that, on the necessaries of life and house-rent, he 
spends 67 per cent. of his wages. 

Note on the Irish peasantry, supplied by the Rev. Father Lawton, 
Killorglin :— 

‘“‘The dietary of the labouring classes has greatly improved these latter 
years. Flour is exceedingly cheap, and the poorest have mixed bread, i.e., 
half flour and Indian meal, for breakfast and supper; potatoes and milk for 
dinner, with salt fish occasionally, and American pork at least once a month. 


Tea is used by all classes for breakfast, and the old people use it also for 
supper.” 


In a letter from Dr. Walker, of Glenbeigh, I am told :— 


‘‘Their food is principally milk and bread, made of Indian meal and flour, 
morning and evening, and milk and potatoes in the middle of the day. The 
very poorest of the people, somehow, manage to keep a Kerry cow or two, and 
have sufficient land (such as it is) to grow a sufficient supply of potatoes and 
cabbages.” 

As it is upon the proteid or nitrogenous elements in our food that 
the greatest value is placed, we observe that the Scotch farm labourer 
and shepherd are the best fed of all the agricultural labourers, and, 
so far as the consumption of bread, oatmeal, and potatoes is con- 
cerned, the Scotchman gets most for his money, the Irishman the 
least. Of all the agricultural labourers, the Scotch are the best fed. 
There is still room for improvement in the social and economic life 
of the agricultural labourer. 

It may be said of coal-miners, as a class, that they feed well, and 
that they believe in the necessity of taking, every day, a fairly 
large quantity of animal food, particularly beef. 

Compared with the dietary of the collier, that of the English navvy 
stands out remarkably well. 

In the case of iron and steel-workers, we have a body of men whose 
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work is hard, and whose wages are good. By this means they are 
able to procure substantial food, and when temperate, can save out 
of their wages. 

It is amongst female lead-workers that we find the dietary reduced 
to almost a starvation level; not so much on account of the wages 
they receive, but due to the fact that they are generally the bread- 
winners of the family. Many of them are widows, with a family to 
support; others are married, and their husbands are either out of 
work or indolent. 

If it is necessary that an adequate food allowance should contain 
300 grammes of carbon, and 20 grammes of nitrogen, the dietary of 
the female lead-worker contrasts badly. The bill of fare of a female 
lead-worker is a sad illustration of how body and soul have to be 
kept together on the lowest amount of food possible. In the scanty 
feeding of these women, and their inability to take food, lies one of 
the principal reasons why they so soon become a prey to the metallic 
poison. Dangerous as working in a white-lead factory may be, it is 
doubtless poverty and bad feeding that predispose the operative to 
succumb to the effects of lead, and if there is one thing that may be 
regarded as the best preventive, it is employers of labour giving to 
their “hands” before commencing work, breakfast, consisting of 
either warm milk and bread, or coffee with milk and bread and 
butter. 

The textile industries resemble each other in so far as the labour 
is nearly all done by machinery, and the work of the operative, there- 
fore, is simply to tend two or three machines. The work is carried 
on in large rooms, frequently overheated, and, at times, not too well 
ventilated. In some of the factories, where very fine spinning is 
done, the atmosphere is not only too warm, it is too moist. The 
cotton-spinners of Lancashire are, as a class, well paid and well-fed. 
Both the men and women are pale, through working in the over- 
heated rooms. Many of the men are not well developed in their 
muscular system. They bear cold badly. There is not much home 
comfort amongst a large number of the cotton operatives. Both hus- 
band and wife frequently work in the factory. They leave their 
home in the early morning, the latter carrying her child to a creche 
or to an old woman, who acts as nurse to this and other children for 
the day ; and as many of the operatives take their food with them 
to the mill, it is not until the day’s labour is over that the mother 
picks up her child on the way home, opens the house, kindles the 
fire, and prepares tea. This is the daily experience of a large pro- 
portion of the cotton operatives. As a class, they spend their money 
freely upon themselves, and amongst them “ pleasuring” is on the 
increase. 

The rent of their house is 4s. or 4s. 6d. a week; hours of toil, 
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56$ per week. Seventy-five per cent. of them are members of 
benefit societies, and the children are members of the juvenile 
branch of the societies in which their fathers are enrolled. Amongst 
the weavers drinking is moderate; the spinners are more intem- 
perate—a fact attributed to the heated atmosphere in which they 
work. The females are not drinkers, except that amongst those 
employed in the card-room a few are met with. 

Amongst the male adults dyspepsia and bronchitis are common, 
and young women suffer from dyspepsia, anzmia, bronchitis, and 
phthisis. ‘Deonshists, heart disease, and rheumatism tread closely 
upon the heels of the older men. Nervous diseases are showing 
themselves with greater frequency, and we know to what extent 
insanity is rife amongst the Lancashire operatives. They are harder 
worked now at the mills than formerly, owing to the greater speed 
at which the machinery is run. At present it is extremely difficult 
to say how far their industrial life is improving or causing them to 
degenerate. It is only the fittest that survive the ordeal of child- 
hood. ‘The workpeople themselves state that they are not such a 
strong race as they were formerly, and they attribute it to the harder 
work they are exposed to in the mills. Add to this the influences 
of early and imprudent marriages—the early maternity of girls who 
are anemic, who continue working in the factory when enceinte, 
until sometimes only a few days before their confinement, who are 
improperly nursed during the lying-in period, and who, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, return within a few weeks after to 
the factory: their infants nearly all hand-fed and foster-mothered— 
and we have a condition of things acting unfavourably for the future 
of the Lancashire operatives. Standing on their feet all day, amid 
the roar and din of machinery—inhaling an atmosphere overheated, 
humid, laden with “ fluff,” and redolent with rancid oil—their 
life’s work, in time, becomes as mechanical as the machinery they 
tend, and their prospects as cheerless as their work is monotonous. 

The lace-workers of Nottingham work ten hours a day ; the wages 
of the men run about 40s. a week ; girls earn from 6s, to 15s. ; rent 
of house, 4s, 9d. to 6s. They do not save money unless in those 
cases where the daughters are also working. They feed fairly well. 

The men engaged in the woollen industries in and around Brad- 
ford apparently feed well. Their hours of labour vary from 10 to 
104 hours a day; their wages from 18s. to 32s. a week; and their 
house-rent from 3s. to 4s. 6d. Dr. Hunter, of Pudsey, tells me that 
“as a class, the spinners and weavers are exceedingly temperate, 
and save a fair amount of their wages, which they either deposit in 
the bank, spend on fine clothes, or in frequent excursions and 
holiday-making.” 

Into the recondite problems of the physiology of diet we need not 
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enter. It is sufficient to admit that the real help a man obtains 
from food is not so much from the quantity that he takes as from 
its digestibility, and its nutritious and dynamic value. There is a 
tendency, at the present time, to vary the diet more than formerly, 
and not to adhere to a monotonous circle, even in hospitals, asylums, 
and other public institutions. Already a feeling of reform is abroad. 
It is maintained that the diet tables of thirty years ago do not 
meet existing requirements, owing to the absence of vegetables and 
other accessories from them, and the want of variation. In no diet 
more than that of the sons of toil is it so necessary that, as regards 
the quantity and quality of the food, there should be some adapta- 
tion to the nature of the employment and the amount of work done 
by the individual. Climate, age, and sex should be considered ; and 
last, but not least, the necessity of cooking it well, so as to render it 
palatable and digestible. 

At the present time, sugar is a remarkably cheap commodity ; 
to most people it is extremely agreeable, but its real value as a 
muscle force-producing substance is not sufficiently recognised. In 
days gone by, when Jamaica was the great sugar exporting country, 
it was known that, if negroes were given large quantities of sugar 
cane, they always did a better day’s work. Attention has been 
directed to this subject in the Journal of Physiology, vol. xvi., p. 97, 
by Harley, in which the value of sugar in muscular work is demon- 
strated. It struck me that it would be useful and interesting to see 
how far the ordinary experience of the manual labourer, e.g., the 
coal miner, whose hours of toil are limited and regular, supported 
Harley’s conclusions, viz. (1), that there is a diurnal rise and fall in 
the power of performing muscular work, more being done before 
than after mid-day ; and (2) that sugar is a muscular food, improving 
muscular work, by from 6 to 39 per cent. Harley experimented 
upon himself, aud he found that whether food was taken or no, there 
was a diurnal rise and fall of bodily temperature, and a diurnal 
variation in the quantity of work performed—that at 9 a.m., one 
hour after breakfast, the smllest amount of work was accomplished— 
that at 1 p.m., immediately after lunch, a marked rise occurred fol- 
lowed by a fall within the next hour, and again a rise at 3 P.m., 
when the maximum amount of work was accomplished. These rises 
and falls were not to be explained by diet alone. Are they con- 
firmed by experience ? It is stated, for instance, that most literary 
men do their best work in the forenoon. Is it the same with manual 
labour? Coal hewers work in two shifts, called the fore and back- 
shift. The fore-shift men enter the pit at 3°30 a.m., and work until 
10 a.m., when they are succeeded by the back-shift, who leave the 
pit at 5 p.m., the stone men taking the place of these latter, and 
whose duty it is to see to the removal of stone from the roof by 
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blasting, and the removal of rubbish. It is difficult to compare the 
work of the morning, day, and night shifts of men, even in a pit, 
but a working miner informs me that he can always do more work, 
and better week in the back-shift than the fore-shift, i.e., from 
10 a.m. tod p.m, and, that he believes the average output, per man, 
is greater in the back-shift than fore-shift. 

The rule is for miners to work a fore-shift one week and during 
the next a back-shift. phi the fore-shift, some make 6s. 2d. a 
day with an output of 3-2 tons, but in the back- shift, 6s 8d., with 
an output of 3°45 tons. This is a fairly accurate representation of 
the physical capacity of the two shifts of men. 

The coal miners of Northumberland have, for many years, adhered 
to a diet which physiology demonstrates to be most serviceable so 
far as the performance of muscular work is concerned. As a class, 
they feed remarkably well; they keep a good table, on which animal 
food, fat, and carbo-hydrates are fully represented. They eat beef, 
and have a strong opinion that nothing can supplant it. The inter- 
esting point, how ever, is the large quantity of sugar they eat. As 
sugar is recognised as an active generator of muscular energy, it 
ought to be included, to a larger extent than it is, in the dietary of 
the working classes. There is ‘always a small quantity of sugar pre- 
sent in human blood, viz.,-1 per cent. When muscle is in a state of 
activity there is a disappearance of sugar from the blood, four times 
greater than occurs in the blood issuing from muscle in a condition 
of rest, clearly indicating, therefore, that during activity sugar is 
used up. 

In his experiments to demonstrate whether sugar is a muscular 
nutriment, Harley abstained from all food, except 500 grammes of 
sugar daily, 7.e., a little over one pound by weight, and he found that 
there was not only an increase in the amount of work accomplished, 
compared with that done during fasting, by 70 per cent., but that 
muscular fatigue was decidedly retarded. It is recognised that when 
sugar is added to food, a man is capable of doing more muscular 
walk with than without it, and that this occurs about two hours 
after it is taken. With Harley’s experiments before us, it is inter- 
esting to observe that what physiology is now teaching has, appa- 
rently, long been known to the Northumberland coal miner and to 
the E nglish navvy. Each, in his hard toil, had evidently found out 
by experience the value of sugar as an agent in developing muscle 
force, and with such testimony to its utility, sugar ought, we repeat, 
to be more sought after by the working classes. Any lingering 
doubt that there may be in the mind of the lay reader as to the pos- 
sibility of diabetes following the ingestion of sugar, may, practically 
speaking, be dispelled. Harley took 13 ounces daily for several 
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days, even running the length of upsetting his digestion, but, from 
first to last, there was never a trace of sugar in the urine. 

It is recognised that the nature of the labour, the surrounding 
media, and the wages, regulate the diet of the worker. Where 
labour is hard, a large amount of nitrogenous food and fat is con- 
sumed. During the early years of a young artisan’s life, nitrogenous 
food is necessary for the building up of his muscular tissue, for only 
thus can be explained the hypertrophy that occurs under these cir- 
cumstances. Whenever wages permit, animal food enters conspicu- 
ously into the dietary of the toiler; sometimes during industrial 
prosperity to too great an extent, and to the exclusion of carbo- 
hydrates and fats, which are not only cheaper, but are capable in the 
body of freely liberating energy. 

How do wages stand related to food? and what influenceis ex- 
erted by higher wages and an improved dietary upon the amount 
of labour accomplished? An improved dietary is only possible 
where wages are good and food cheap. Meinert, in a pamphlet 
published by Mittler, Berlin, discusses the question as to the means 
whereby the poorer working classes can obtain the best food at the 
lowest prices, An average family consists of a man, wife, and two 
children, all of whom together consume the food of three men. 
Where the earnings are from 15s. 6d. to 21s. a week, 60 per cent. 
of the income is spent on food, é.c., 9s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. a week; where 
the earnings are 29s. a week, about 50 per cent., ie., 14s. 6d., is 
spent on the necessaries of life. In my own cases, I find that coal 
miners spend a very large part of their income on food—that from 
60 to 70 per cent. or more thus disappears. In reviewing the ques- 
tion of wages and the amount spent upon food, we must remember 
that the smaller the wages, the greater, as a rule, is the percentage 
expenditure on food. As wages rise less per cent. is spent on the 
necessaries of life—more on accessories and luxuries. The means of 
subsistence, therefore, hits the poor the hardest. My own experience 
of the toiling classes is that they spend from 50 to 80 per cent. of 
their wages on food, and that as wages rise they spend less propor- 
tionally. The very poor cannot always thus spend 70 per cent. of 
their wages, and insufficient feeding is the consequence. 

In Labour Statistics, Returns of Expenditure for Working Men, 
1889, p. 28, I find that where the wages amount to £40 a year, on 
food alone, £33 4s. 5d. is spent; where the income is £60, that 
£34 0s. 10d. is spent on food; and that when it is £80, of this 
£42 3s. 8d. is spent on food. In other words, the actual expendi- 
ture on the ordinary necessaries of life, including groceries, is 83, 
56, and 52 per cent. of the wages respectively. The higher wages, 
therefore, whilst they allow of the workman purchasing dearer food, 
are really spent upon better clothing and housing. The poorer work- 
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man, on the other hand, in order to have sufficient food, has to spend 
sometimes as much as 80 per cent. of his wages, leaving him thus with 
a very small margin for house-rent and clothing. Coal miners spend 
most on bread, flour, and meat, but also a good deal on sugar. One 
miner, whose wages are 20s. 7d. a week, with six children, spends 
2s. 6d. on sugar alone. Taking two miners at random, I find 78 per 
cent. of their wages is spent on food; and in the case of a family 
where three sons, all working, support their mother, of the total 
wages, 45s., 36s. 6d. is spent on food, i.e., 61 per cent., leaving 
8s. 6d. a week to provide clothing, &c., for four persons. The coal 
miner is not only a beef and sugar consumer—he eats fat in con- 
siderable quantity in the form of suet pudding. He thus obtains 
for his hard toil sufficient nitrogenous food and plenty of carbon, 
which supplies material for muscular energy. 

Two important points have struck me in this investigation. Where 
the worker is temperate, his food is usually good and plentiful, and, 
with thrift, a large number can save money. One miner, to my 
knowledge, saved £600, and others in proportion. Many of their 
houses are well furnished. This is noticeable amongst the miners 
particularly, and it may be said that those of them who live in the 
country are better off than their brethren living in the town. In 
comparing Northumberland and Newcastle miners, Mr. Ralph Young 
tells me that both receive practically the same wages, but that the 
actual average of the country collier is 5 to 7 per cent. per day more, 
and that he works more regularly —so that the country miner 
receives, per fortnight, 15 per cent. more than the townsman. He 
also has his house and garden, and lives in a healthier atmosphere. 
The town miner pays 4s. 6d. a week for his house, towards which 
his employers contribute 5d. per day, or 2s. 2d. for a working week. 
He, therefore, loses 2s. 4d. a week in rent, and every fortnight is 20 
to 25 per cent. less well off than the country miner. In “ Returns of 
Expenditure,”’ it is stated that a machine-fitter earning 30s. a week, 
and with three children to support, one of whom was earning 9s., 
saved 5s. a week, and that he had invested £900 in Stock, which 
yielded him, as interest, £34 a year. A weaver, earning 24s. a 
week, with two children to support, spends 8s., or 33 per cent. of his 
wages on food—too little by the way, unless he has a garden—and 
yet he saved £26 16s. 3d. a year. A cord-cutter, earning 20s. a 
week ; two boys, one working ; the total income of family being £83 
a year; spends weekly on food 14s, 7d.; he lives in a house of his 
own, on which there is a small mortgage of £3 a year; has £90 in 
shares in co-operative society, and saves, as a rule, £20 a year. He 
is temperate, and his wife is a good manager—nothing being wasted. 
Even amongst agricultural labourers receiving small wages, the 
influence of thrift is observable. In the case of No. 31, Kent, whose 
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nominal wages are 16s. 6d., and rent 4s. 6d. a week—whose wife 
earns £7 a year in hop-picking—10s. 5d. is spent weekly on food, 
and yet, though he has three girls to support, he saves £2 a year. 
These cases show the favourable side of the domestic expenditure of 
several members of the working classes. One has only to glance at 
details to see how temperate and thrifty the workers must be, and 
how well managed their homes, to allow them to feed and dress well, 
and to save money. It is only right to add that, of the 34 returns 
given in Labour Statistics, the incomes varied from £28 12s. per 
annum to £150; that in 18 cases, the totals of expenditure compared 
with income show a deficit, and only in 16 cases, a surplus. In other 
words, nearly 50 per cent. of working men are, by temperance, 
thrift, and management, able to save. 

The agricultural labourer works the longest. Without recounting 
the dangers to which shepherds are exposed during snowstorms, 
their day’s labour is considerably lengthened during the “lambing.” 
Their occupation is healthy, but they suffer from exposure to the 
weather, being obliged to go about in wet clothes and boots, and the 
consequence too frequently is rheumatism; yet, notwithstanding 
this, they are a long-lived race. In Scotland, the shepherds are well 
educated and are very intelligent. Roaming in solitude, and com- 
muning with nature, there is something in the peculiar contemplative 
life they lead that strengthens the intellect and fosters the religious 
sentiment. 

The question of high wages and production has long received the 
attention of political economists, and whilst some have contended 
that the two are not proportional to each other, Adam Smith, 
Brentano, and others maintain, not only on psychological and 
physiological grounds, but on experience that, when wages are raised, 
production is also increased. Viewed from the physiological side, 
high wages mean improved dietary. High wages have secured 
better food and clothing for the working classes, and it is this expe- 
rience which naturally makes them discontented when forced to return 
to simpler fare. It requires no argument to show that better work 
is done upon improved quality and quantity of food. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that, whilst larger wages increase the means 
of living, they rather encourage the workmen to idleness—to take a 
day off now and then—and thus, ultimately, the amount of work 
done in a given period, is really less in good than in bad times, low 
wages obliging the labourer to work for simple maintenance alone. 
The English navvy is a large meat eater. He gets good wages, and 
he spends it freely upon animal food and beer. In railway making, 
there is no workman in the world equal to the English navvy. Two 
English will do more work than three French navvies, a circumstance 


. (1) Labour Statistics, Returns of Expenditure of Working Men, 1889. 
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largely due to the food they eat. It is thus that Brassey, in his 
“Work and Wages,” shows not only that higher wages cheapen the 
cost of production, but in railway making, that the price of labour 
in the end is practically the same all the world over, whether wages 
are low or high. Ifthe wages of foreign workmen are low, which is 
the equivalent of saying that their diet is meagre, it requires a larger 
number of workmen to do the labour. The cost of production is 
therefore increased, by paying wages to a larger body of workmen. 
Higher wages per se do not increase production, they only supply 
the means whereby this may be accomplished. In the case of an 
Austrian miner, Hertzka (Brentano: Hours, Wages, and Production, 
p. 13), shows that a rise of wages increased the average output of 
the individual miner :— 


Average wage in Average yearly output of the 
Kreutzers. individual in ewt. 
1870 , . ° 62°3 . . . 1,952 
1871 ° . ° 70°7 : . . 2,079 
1872 . . ° 87°8 . ° ° 2,323 


We shall consider the question of wages and work, choosing the 
mining industry, because it is one that bas been little influenced by 
the introduction of machinery, so far as coal-cutting is concerned— 
the work is, therefore, almost purely individual, and the hours of 
labour are 64 from bank to bank. Though the miner’s work is hard, 
and is carried out under conditions depriving him of daylight, sun- 
shine, and the ordinary atmospheric air, he, on the whole, is con- 
tented, and enjoys life: he has a considerable degree of leisure, and, 
in Northumberland particularly, is often a well-educated man, inte- 
resting himself in the problems of higher education, and in most of 
the political, social, and religious questions of the day. Within the 
last few decades his material condition has much improved, all of 
which is naturally attributed to his higher wages and shorter hours 
of labour. When miners were working a 6% hours’ shift a day, the 
Northumberland miners received 4s. 94d., and the Durham 4s. 5d. 
This is still the “ standard wage,” and to it a percentage is added or 
{aken from it as the case may be. The present ‘average wage,” 
for example, is 224 per cent. more than the “standard wage.” At 
the International Miners’ Congress this year, it was stated that the 
Northumberland miner, working 7} hours, was making 6s. 3d. a day, 
the Durham, 5s. 5d.; whilst in Belgium, miners for their 8 to 13 
hours’ work, only received 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. The miner in Moravia, 
after working from 8 to 12 hours a day, receives 2s. 8d., out of which 
he has to pay 20s. a month for house-rent ; whilst the French coal- 
miner, with his 10 to 11 hours, makes 3s. 6d. a day. The wages of 
the Northumberland miners are generally higher than the Durbam ; 
why, it is difficult to say. The Northumberland coal is harder, and 
requires, perhaps, greater skill in getting it. The selling price of 
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the coal is practically the same: it might be 2d. a ton more, and the 
royalties are the same, viz., 41d. a ton. The working time of the 
Northumberland miner may possibly be a little longer, by 8 per 
cent., than that of the Durham miner. He is generally regarded as 
a better man, physically, than his confrére south of the Tyne. Has 
the harder work so reacted as to make the Northumbrian the 
stronger man? Probably it has, but he comes of a stronger race to 
start with, and although his higher wages have provided the means 
of improvement, we cannot attribute, to this latter fact alone, his 
physical superiority. Nor does it appear that, in every instance, the 
larger wages have been accompanied by an increased output, as 
Brentano assumes. 

We recognise difficulties in the comparison of outputs of different 
years, knowing that certain seams are more easily worked than 
others; and we are prepared to allow for that in individual cases, 
but, to some extent, individual disparity disappears in the total work 
accomplished. The fact that the total output of a mine for a year when 
wages are high, is greater than that of another year when wages are 
smaller, is no proof that the increased production is consequent upon 
the higher wages. Trade may be brisker ; a larger number of miners 
may be working; and though, therefore, the total output may be 
greater, yet the output per man may really be less. It is not enough 
simply to compare the total output per man of one year with that 
of another year. We must divide the total production by the number 
of days worked per year, and then compare the daily average output 
with the wages. I have before me a table giving the average 
tons of coal raised, per day, by one man in a certain colliery, extend- 
ing from the years 1871 to 1893, and I find that in 1886, whilst 
this miner is receiving 5s. 6}d. a day, his output is 4:44 tons; but, 
in 1890, when trade is brisk, and his wages are 6s. 6d., down comes 
the output to 3°81 tons. Nor does the experience of the French 
colliery owner, introduced by Brentano’ (p. 94) to support his argu- 
ment of better pay and improved efficiency, quite supply the meaning 
intended. In 1872, a coal hewer, whose weekly wages were 
15s. 73d., per week, raised daily 68°82 cwts. of coal ; in 1873, with 
wages at 17s, 2d., he raised 67°6 cwts.; and, in 1875, with wages 
15s, 43d., 60 cwts.; whilst in 1876, he raised 58°46 ecwts., his wages 
being 16s. lid. per week. His greatest output, therefore, was not 
when his wages were highest. It is interesting to compare the 
average output of coal miners of different nationalities. According 
to Muihall, in 1885, the output of the coal miner in England was 
330 tons per annum ; in Belgium, 168 ; in France, 196 ; in Germany, 
336; in Austria, 270; and in the United States, 347. The larger 
seams of the United States allow of the coal being more readily got 


(1) Hours, Wages, and Production, Brentano. 
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at than in this country, and to some extent this remark applies to 
Germany. It is a point to be noticed, however, that the German 
miner produced more coal than the English by 1°8 per cent., and 
yet the wages of the German miner, even with his ten hours’ toil 
per day, were, when they were at their highest, about half those 
paid to the Northumberland miner. 

Into the question of the relation of wages and production there 
enter many factors. We recognise the impossibility of living com- 
fortably on the small pittance given in certain trades, particularly 
for female labour, and how much this is aggravated by irregularity 
of employment ; the encouragement and incentive to better work 
which increased wages naturally create, and the fact that a labourer 
can throw little of his soul or interest into work when remuneration 
is scanty ; also that for the performance of hard manual labour, such 
as that of the miner, navvy, and iron worker, large quantities of 
substantial food are necessary, which can only be procured by a 
suitable wage. To some extent, the nature of the work regulates 
the wages; and, whilst high pay means increased efficiency, the 
converse should equally apply. The larger output of the British com- 
pared with the Continental coal miners is the result of their better 
physique, the substantial food which their higher wages allow of, 
and their not too lengthened hours of toil. But is no influence 
exerted by the amount of capital expended in plant by the owners 
of the mine, the proximity of a ready and wealthy market, and the 
absence of competition? To regard production, as regulated by 
wages alone, is to narrow the question, and to exclude other factors 
which cannot altogether be ignored. 

Tuomas OLIVER. 
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Or all the millions of visitors who throng into Paris, how few 
attempt to learn anything about the history of the venerable city, 
which they treat as if it were a summer watering-place or a 
fashionable lounge. These very same people, when they go on to 
Venice, Florence, or Rome, devote themselves with zeal to the 
ancient buildings, to the historical associations, and to the local art 
of these beautiful remnants of antiquity. At least, the more cultivated 
section of travellers ransack the churches, dive into ruins, listen to 
learned disquisitions, and profess for a time quite a passion for 
antiquarian research, and for any fragment of historic survival 
which their guides, ciceroni, and books of travel can point out. 
There is for Paris no Ruskin, no Browning, no Lanciani or 
Hawthorne. 

Yet Paris was a famous and cultivated city ages before Venice ; 
its history is far richer and older and more instructive than that of 
Florence; it has more remnants of medieval art, and even a deeper 
medizeval interest than Rome itself. And if we search for them we 
may find in it historical associations that may vie with those of any 
city in the world except Rome and Constantinople; and even its 
antiquarian and artistic remains are seldom equalled or surpassed. 
At Rome, Florence, or Venice, the tourist talks of old churches, 
palaces, and remains: at Paris he gives himself up to the boule- 
vards, the theatres, shops, and races. The profoundly instructive 
history, the profuse antiquarian remains of the great city, are 
forgotten—carent quia vate sacro. 

No doubt there is fascination on the boulevards ; and the miles of 
luxurious places that the Vanity Fair of Europe offers to the pilgrim 
form a huge screen behind which the busy pleasure-seeker has no 
inclination to penetrate. He stares at Nétre Dame and the Sainte 
Chapelle, plods through the long gallery of the Louvre, sees the 
tomb of Napoleon and Versailles, and is then ready for the Bois, the 
opera, or Durand. But any cultivated traveller, who chose to make 
a study of Paris with the same historical interest and love of art that 
he takes to the cities of Italy, would find inexhaustible material for 
thought. The minor historical remains of Paris do not lie so much 
en evidence as the Ducal Palace, the Palazzo Vecchio, or the Coliseum, 
and no one pretends that any of them have the charm and eternal 
interest of these. But they are easy enough to find, and not very 
difficult to disentangle from later accretions. On the other hand, the 
books, drawings, ard illustrations, by the help of which they may be 
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studied, are more complete and numerous than they are for any 
other city but Rome. It is true that old Paris is not so imposing a 
city as old Rome. It has suffered much more mutilation, disfigure- 
ment, and modernisation than old Venice, or old Florence. But 
then it is a much more accessible and familiar place, and, Rome and 
Constantinople apart, its historical associations are second to none in 
Europe. 

It is worth noting that Paris is now, in 1894, at last complete and 
practically uniform as a city, and this can hardly be said of it at any 
moment before, in all the four hundred years since Louis XII. 
Down to the reign of this gallant king, Paris remained very much 
what it had been since Charles V. and the English wars, a vast 
feudal fortress with walls, moats, gate-towers, and draw-bridges, 
immense castles within the city having lofty machicolated towers, 
narrow, winding, gloomy lanes, and one or two bridges crowded with 
wooden houses. There were two or three enormous royal castles, on 
the scale and in the general plan of the Tower of London, an almost 
countless number of beautiful Gothic churches, chapels, and oratories, 
one moderate sized open place, the Place de Gréve, and two or three 
very small and irregular open spaces, such as the Parvis de Notre 
Dame or the Place Maubert, some cemeteries, markets, and foun- 
tains, of a kind to make the sanitary reformer shudder, in the most 
densely crowded quarters ; and then, all over the packed area within 
the walls, rose huge fortresses of great lords, and monastic domains, 
each covering many acres with gardens, cemeteries, halls, and sick- 
houses, all strongly defended by crenellated towers, portcullis, and 
bartizan. A miniature city of the kind may still be seen entire in 
some of the remote mountain districts of Italy and Germany. 

But about the time of Louis XII., and early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Renascence arose with new architecture; and the 
arts of modern life began to take the place of the medieval life. Castles 
were transmuted into palaces, towers and battlemented walls began 
to fall, the Italian taste for terraces, colonnades, domes, and square 
courts slowly drove out the gothic fortress, and first the Hotel de 
Ville, then the original part of the Louvre, then the Tuileries, then 
Luxembourg, arose in the course of a century; until, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Louis X1V., the great destroyer, builder, 
transformer of Paris, began to make the city something like what 
it was within the memory of living men. But during the two 
hundred years that separate Francois I. from Louis XIV., the 
transformation went on very gradually, so that even when Henri IV. 
had completed his work on the Louvre and the Tuileries, lofty feudal 
towers still frowned down on Palladian palaces, and gigantic medie- 
val convents or fortresses crowded out the new streets, the Italian 
hotels, and even the royal mansions. 
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For three centuries the battle raged between the old castellated 
buildings and the modern palatial style, and the result was a strange 
and unsightly confusion. By the end of the last century Paris had 
almost acquired a modern aspect, but Louis X VI., and then Napoleon, 
and after him the Restoration, undertook new works on a vast scale, 
which none of them ever completed. The second Empire, in 1852, 
began the most gigantic and ruthless schemes of transformation ever 
attempted in any great city. Mighty boulevards were driven 
backwards and forwards from barrier to barrier; whole quarters of 
the old city were cleared; and Haussmann ruled supreme, like 
Satan in Pandemonium, thirsting for new worlds to conquer, and 
resolute to storm Heaven itself. The Empire fell in the great war of 
1870, whilst many of these ambitious schemes were half-finished, 
and whilst Paris was still covered with the dust of the insatiable 
démolisseur. 

After the war of 1870 came the Commune and second Siege of 
Paris in 1871; and in this perished Tuileries Palace, Hotel de Ville, 
many ministries and public buildings, with whole streets and blocks 
of houses. The havoc of 1871, and the gigantic schemes bequeathed 
to the Republic by the Empire have only just now been made good, 
after some twenty-three years of incessant work. I’ew new schemes 
of reconstruction have been undertaken by the Republic, which has 
had enough to do to repair the ravages of civil war and to complete 
the grandiose avenues of Haussmann. The result is that Paris at 
last looks like a city finished by its builders—and built on an 
organic, consistent, harmonious, and modern scheme. For some 
four hundred years, it has always looked more or less like a city in 
the act of building, or in course of transformation. 

Those who will go and look at M. Hoffbaiier’s ingenious panoramic 
picture of Paris, as it appeared in 1588, now in the Musée Carnavalet, 
and will study his other drawings there, or in his great work, Paris 
d travers les dges, who will follow out the series of contemporary 
views of old Paris from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
now in the Municipal Museum, may easily get a clear idea of this 
prolonged and extraordinary process of transformation, by which, 
throughout Europe, the cities of the medieval world very slowly, 
und bit by bit, arrayed themselves in the forms and arts of the 
modern world. This study must have peculiar interest for American 
travellers, because their own continent presents them with hardly 
uny examples of this process. Their magnificent cities have been 
built direct from the prairie with modern conceptions of art and of 
life, and with no other conceptions. But in Europe this very 
laborious and complex evolution has required four stormy centuries 
to work through. Now it is true that the medieval plan, type, 
and architecture are not so visible in Paris as in London, Rouen, 
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Cologne, Prague, or Florence ; yet in Paris the modernisation of the 
medieval plan has been far more trenchant and is more instructive 
to the transatlantic student. 

To the antiquarian it is painful to reflect how many beautiful and 
historic remnants of old Paris have been swept away within living 
memory, or at least within the present century. The two Empires 
have been perhaps the most cruel enemies of medizval architecture. 
In M. Guilhermy’s pleasant book, Jtinéraire Archéologique de Paris, 
1855, there is a plan of Paris showing the ancient monuments by 

toguet, in which some two hundred buildings, anterior to Louis XIV., 
are marked. How many of these have disappeared: a large pro- 
portion of them since 1852! The new Boulevard St. Germain is a 
magnificent thoroughfare; so is the Boulevard St. Michel, and the 

tue Monge, and the Rue de l’Ecole de Médicine, but what a 
holocaust of old churches, and convents, historic colleges, refectories, 
halls, towers, and gateways, has been made in the forming them! 
What exquisite traceries of the thirteenth century, what pathetic 
ruins of statues and portals have been carted away to make a 
Boulevard de Sebastopol, a Rue de Rivoli, and the new edifices in 
the island cité! In my own memory, St. Jean de Latran, St. 
Benoit, the Bernardins, the Collége de Beauvais, have gone, and the 
tower of St. Jacques, and the facade of Notre Dame, have been 
“restored” out of all knowledge. It is quite true that Paris 
required new streets, new halls, new colleges, hospitals, barracks, 
and open spaces. These had to be; but it must be admitted that 
the démolisseur has been a little rough and unsympathetic. 

It is an idle occupation for the esthetic foreigner to grumble when 
he knows nothing of the practical necessities and the every-day facts 
which are thrust into the face of the inhabitant. A much more 
sensible line is open to the tourist to-day, if he will try and find 
out for himself what still remains to be seen. Not one traveller in 
a hundred ever goes near the beautiful Hotel Carnavalet or has 
explored all the vaults, traceries, and columns of the Conciergerie, 
or has unearthed that curious and noble fragment of the twelfth 
century, the Church of St. Julien le Pauvre, formerly attached to 
the Hotel Dieu, and now buried in some back streets. It may com- 
pare with the Chapel of St. John in our Tower of London, though 
it is somewhat later in date. Few care to search for the Hotel de 
Sens, and the old staircase and tower of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
Fragments of two famous convents remain embedded in modern 
scructures. The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in the Rue 
St. Martin, occupies the site of the venerable and vast abbey of 
St. Martin des Champs; and it has incorporated within its immense 


range of buildings, both the church and the Refectory of the Abbey, 
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beautiful remains of the best thirteenth century work. And so the 
Refectory of the Cordeliers monks, the scene of the Cordelier Club in 
the Revolution, which has rung with the big voice of Danton and 
the eager periods of Camille Desmoulins, is still visible as the 
Musée Dupuytren, attached to the Ecole de Médicine. Its gruesome 
contents need not deter men from visiting one of the most interest- 
ing historical remains in Paris. : 

A real history of the city of Paris would prove to be one of the 
most instructive episodes to which the student of manners and art in 
Europe from the time of the Crusades could possibly devote his 
attention. And although some cities in Italy present more vivid 
and fascinating periods or examples, there is perhaps no other city 
in Europe where the continuity of modern civilisation for at least 
seven centuries can be traced so fully in its visible record. From 
the time of Louis the Stout, a.p. 1108, Paris has been the rich and 
powerful metropolis of a rich and enlarging State ; and from that day 
to this there is hardly a single decade which has not left some frag- 
ment or other of its work for our eyes. The history of each of its 
great foundations, civil and ecclesiastical, would fill a volume, and 
indeed almost every one of them has had many volumes devoted to 
its gradual development or final disappearance and transformation to 
modern uses. 

The history of the cathedral of Notre Dame, from the laying of 
the first stone by Pope Alexander III., in the age of our Henry II. 
and Becket, down to the final “restoration” by M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
and the history of all its annexes and dependences, Archevéché, Hotel 
Dieu, together with an exact account of all its carvings, glass, reliefs, 
ete., ete., would be a history of art in itself. The same would be 
true if one followed out the history of the foundations of St. Germain 
des Prés, of St. Victor, of St. Martin des Champs, of the Temple, 
and of St. Geneviéve. Two or three of these enormous domains 
would together occupy a space equal to the whole area of the original 
cité. They contained magnificent churches, halls, libraries, refec- 
tories, and other buildings, and down to the last century were more 
or less in a state of fair preservation or active existence. Of them 
all it seems that St. Victor, on the site of the Halle aux Vins, and 
the Temple, on the site of the square of that name, have entirely 
disappeared. But of the others interesting parts still remain. Of 
the eleven great abbeys, and twenty minor convents which Paris 
still had at the Revolution, none remain complete, and the great 
majority have left nothing but names to the new streets. 

(1, A useful account of these foundations and remains has recently appeared. The 


Churches of Paris, from Clovis te Charles X., by Sophia Beale, with illustrations Ly the 
author. London, 1893. 
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It would be no less instructive to follow up the history of the 
great civil edifices, the Hétel de Ville, the Louvre, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Cluny, the Luxembourg, the Palais Royal, the Palais de 
Justice. Of these, of course the most notable are the transformation 
and gradual enlargement of the Hotel de Ville, the Louvre and 
Tuileries, and the Palais de Justice, including in that the Conciergerie 
and all the subordinate buildings of the old Palace of the Kings, 
which occupied the western end of the original island cité. The 
learning, the ingenuity, the art which have gone to build up the 
Hotel de Ville of to-day out of the exquisite pavilion that was de- 
signed under Francois I., form a real chapter in the history of 
European architecture, as is story of the Town Hall for nearly ‘four 
centuries is the heart of the history of Paris. But even this is sur- 
passed by the history of the Louvre and its final consolidation with 
the Tuileries, an operation of which the difficulties were much less 
successfully overcome. The entire mass of buildings, the most 
elaborate and ambitious of modern construction in Europe, is an 
extraordinary tour de force which provokes incessant study, even 
when it fails to satisfy very critical examination. 

Those who can remember Paris before the second Empire of 1852 
have seen not a few quarters of the city much in the state in which they 
were at the Revolution, and even in the days of the Grand Monarque. 
The sky-line was infinitely broken and varied, instead of being a 
geometric and uniform line of cornice, as we now for the most part 
observe it. And the streets had a frontage-line as irregular as the 
sky-line; they went meandering about or gently swaying to and fro, 
in a highly picturesque and inconvenient line. There was hardly a 
single street with a strictly geometric straight line in all Paris down 
to the first Empire. Now the ground plan of Paris looks as if an 
autocrat had laid it out in equal parallelograms from an oper plain 
What old Paris was down to the end of the last century we may 
gather from bits of Silvestre, Chastillon, Méryon, Martial, Gavarni, 
and others; but not much of it can still be seen extant. 

If the curious traveller would follow up the Rue St. Denis or the 
Rue St. Martin, two of the oldest streets in Europe, from their inter- 
section by the Rue de Rivoli to the circular boulevard, where they 
are terminated by the Porte St. Denis and the Porte St. Martin 
respectively, he would get some idea of the look of Paris at the 

tevolution of 1789. The grand new Boulevard de Sebastopol, one 
of Haussmann’s boldest, and perhaps most useful, creations, opens a 
vast thoroughfare between the old streets of St. Denis and St. Martin, 
and by diverting the traffic, has no doubt prevented or delayed their 
transformation. Hence these two streets, which date from the 
earliest age of the city, have partially retained their original lines, 
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when they were country lanes through woods and meadows, and to 
some extent they keep their old sky-line and facade. There are 
corners in them still where the old street aspect of Paris may be 
seen almost intact. And the student of antiquities who cared to 
follow up the remnants of these mediwval thoroughfares in the spirit 
in which he explores the canals of Venice and the rico/i of Florence, 
who would trace back the history of St. Jacques and St. Merri, St. 
Leu, St. Nicolas des Champs, the Place des Innocents, and the vast 
convent of St. Martin, all of which he would meet in his walk, would 
have a most suggestive insight into the medieval state of the city. 
And it would be well to add to the walk by following up such streets 
as those of Rue Vieille du Temple, Rue des Francs Bourgeois, and 
its collateral streets, with the H6tels Barbette, de Béthune, de 
Soubise, and Carnavalet, ending with the old Place Royale. A few 
days thus spent, with adequate histories such as those of Guilhermy, 
Fournier, Viollet-le-Duc, Dulaure, Hamerton, Lacroix, Hoffbaiier, 
or the popular guides of Miss Beale, Hare, or Joanne, would be 
rewarded by pleasure and instruction. 

To the thoughtful traveller the question is continually presenting 
itself, if the wonderful transformation which Paris has undergone in 
three centuries, and especially in the last half of the present century, 
has been a success on the balance of loss and gain; if it might have 
been better done; if it could not have been done without such evi- 
dent signs of autocratic imperialism and gigantic jobbery. The enthu- 
siastic admirers of Paris as it is, and the irreconcilable mourners 
over Paris as it was, are alike somewhat unreasonable. One need 
hardly waste a thought upon the triflers to whom the great city is a 
mere centre of luxury, excitement, and pleasure, given up to clothes, 
food, and spectacles. But the superior spirits whom the moderni- 
sation of Paris in the present century afflicts or disgusts are hardly 
less open to the charge of impracticable pedantry. The Revolution 
found Paris as unwholesome, as inconvenient, as ill-ordered, as obso- 
lete, as inorganic a survival from mediwval confusion as any city in 
Europe. It boasts to-day that it is the most brilliant, the best 
ordered, the most artistic city of men, and one of the most sanitary 
and convenient for civilised life. And no reasonable man can deny 
that the substantial part of this boast is just. 

The primary business of great cities is to be centres where masses 
of men can live healthy and pleasant lives, where their day’s work 
can be carried on with the minimum of waste and friction, and 
where their spirits may be constantly stirred by grand and ennobling 
monuments. Now a medieval city, though crowded with beautiful 
and impressive objects at every corner, was charged with disease, 
discomfort, and impediments. It choked and oppressed men’s daily 
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life to such a point that, about the sixteenth century, a violent 
reaction against the medieval type set in. And when this began, 
the civil and religious institutions of the Middle Ages had fallen 
into decay, had ceased to be of use or to command respect, whilst 
their ruins or their disfigured carcases encumbered the ground. 
The Monarchy led the way in the revolt and the inauguration of the 
new city; the Revolution and the Empire added to the work of 
destruction and renovation with tremendous rapidity and resistless 
force. If modern Frenchmen were to live in Paris, to feel at home 
in it, to love it, then the transformation must take place. And one 
cannot deny that it has been done with consummate energy, skill, 
and artistic invention. 

But a city which deliberately effaces its own past, which mutilates 
its ancient masterpieces, and carts away exquisite works of art 
wholesale, which is filled with hatred, not only of what is unwhole- 
some and troublesome, but of what is venerable and ancient, is com- 
mitting suicide of its own noblest traditions. It is sacrificing the 
most powerful influences it possesses to kindle that sense of its own 
dignity and love for its own history, which is really the basis of all 
civic patriotism. A great city which has no past must do its best 
to look modern. But an ancient city which deliberately seeks to 
appear as if it had not known more than two generations of inha- 
bitants is depriving itself of its own noblest title to respect. Now, 
too much of modern Paris looks as if its principal object had been 
to hide away old Paris, as some mischievous remnant of the Ancien 
Régime, unworthy to exist in the nineteenth century. It is true 
that Notre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, St. Germain, and a few rem- 
nants of Gothic art have been “ restored.”” But one of the leading 
ideas of the Haussmannic renovation has evidently been this—to 
produce the effect of a bran-new city as completely “up to date” 
and with as little of the antique about it as San Francisco or Chicago. 

It cannot be denied that, however gay, airy, spacious, and con- 
venient are the new boulevards, they have been immensely over- 
done in numbers, and are now become a new source of monotony in 
themselves. We see that, at last, boulevard constructing became a 
trade ; these vast avenues were made first and foremost for specu- 
lative builders, enterprising tradesmen, and ambitious architects. 
It is not so much that Paris needed the boulevards, as that certain 
syndicates thirsted for the job. Assuming that such main arteries as 
the Boulevards de Sebastopol and St. Michel, such streets as the 
R. de Rivoli, 4 Septembre, and Turbigo were indispensable, it does not 
appear certain that the Boulevards Haussmann or St. Germain were 
inevitable, or even the latest of all, the Avenue de l’Opéra. These 
streets are convenient, of course, very “handsome,” and profitable to 
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those who knew how to profit by them ; but the question is whether 
they were worth the enormous burdens on the city budget, the 
tremendous disturbance and destruction involved, and the whole- 
sale demolition of interesting old structures which could never be 
replaced. As the royal and imperial palaces of Paris bear on them 
indelible marks of autocratic tyranny and pride, so the new muni- 
cipal works of the city too often betray their origin in the syndicates 
of the Bourse and Municipal Council. 

It seems to be a natural law that an evil moral taint in the 
constructors of great buildings or great cities shows itself on the 
face of them for ever, just as it is impossible to study the facade of a 
medieval cathedral without seeing by what devout spirits and by 
what faithful and honest labour it was raised. The domineering 
and inflated temper of a great autocrat breaks out in the monotony 
and rigidity of his palaces, and in his manifest desire to display 
power rather than life, and vastness rather than beauty. The 
palace of a tyrant is made to look like an interminable line of troops 
in uniform mechanically dressed for a review. The master of big 
battalions must have a big palace, and then a bigger palace, a copy 
and an extension of the former one. If his predecessor built a 
beautiful palace he must crush it with something that dwarfs and 
overpowers it, for is he not an even grander potentate than the 
“orand monarque” deceased? The Louvre is a perfect study in 
stone of moral degeneration on the throne. Francois I., who, with 
all his faults, loved France and loved beauty, began the Italianised 
Louvre of Pierre Lescot: it is one of the most lovely conceptions of 
the Renascence, and has no superior of its order in Europe. We 
sce it in the south-western angle of the inner quadrangle. The inner 
quadrangle was not completed for more than a hundred years—each 
king caring more for power than he did for art, and adding a less 
and less beautiful piece ; until at last, under Louis XIV., the exquisite 
design of the early Renascence has sunk into a dull and pompous 
classicalism. 

But the crown of false taste was placed when, in 1665, Louis 
XIV. was seduced by the ingenious amateur, Dr. Perrault, to reface 
the Louvre of Levau, and to set up the huge sham screen, known 
as the famous Colonnade, on the eastern facade facing St. Germain 
VAuxerrois. Its twenty-eight immense Corinthian columns, carry- 
ing nothing but a common balustrade, are a monument of imbecile 
pomp. Directly the trained eye perceives that this vast and stately 
facade consists of two parallel faces within a few feet of each other, 
the mind turns from such a senseless parade of magnificence. It is 
quite true that the facade is itself very imposing, well-proportioned, 
and certain to impress itself as noble on those who do not perceive 
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its fraudulent construction. It was just the thing to inflame the 
imagination of the brilliant young Jtoi-So/eil: it debauched the 
courtly taste and ruined the architecture of Paris. It was more or 
less imitated in the grand public offices flanking the Rue Royale, 
which face the Place de la Concorde. Thenceforward splendour 
took the place of grace; and interminable orders of columns and 
windows in long regiments took the place of art. 

The first Empire, which had a genius of its own, and even an 
imitated art that at times was pleasing and usually intellectual, 
adopted and even exaggerated the passion of the Grand Monarque 
for the grandiose and the uniform. And the second Empire, 
which had more ambition than genius, and more brilliancy than 
taste, adopted and even exaggerated the designs of the first Napo- 
leon—but alas! without the refined learning and the massive dignity 
which marked his best work. Louis, accordingly, mauled about 
the old Louvre and set up some singularly ingenious but rather 
inartistic adjuncts to the Tuileries. He made the disastrous mistake 
of prolonging the Rue de Rivoli with a monotonous rigidity which 
has positively discredited French taste in the eyes of all Europe. 
He insisted on sweeping away the old cité of the island, in order 
to make sites for the enormous barrack and the vast hospital— 
neither of which would be required on that particular spot by a 
wisely organised government. 

Nor did Louis stop here ; for his courtly, clerical, and Bourse 
influences drove him to turn the Cathedral of Notre Dame into a 
detached show, standing by itself in a bare clearing, to set up 
more boulevards, more monotonous Rues de Rivoli in every part, 
and to gut the interesting old quarter of the University, the Schools, 
and Colleges, teeming with historical associations and mediaeval 
relics, in order to make it as close a copy of the Boulevard des 

taliens as it was possible to produce on the south side of the Seine. 
Even more than all the sovereigns of France, from Louis XIV. 
downwards, Louis Napoleon seemed bent on hiding away or carting 
away the ancient Paris, and turning the whole of the vast and 
venerable city into a monotonous copy of the Anglo-American 
quarter round the Madeleine and the Grand Opera. 

The Republic succeeded in 1870 to a number of unfinished 
schemes and to the awful ravages of civil war. And, after almost a 
quarter of a century of indefatigable effort, it has at length brought 
the reorganisation of the city to a practical close and has repaired 
the ruin of the two sieges. Jappily, the Republic, with such fear- 
ful trials and cruel lessons, has had no desire to plan new schemes 
for eviscerating the city, and has had other things to do instead of 
building pompous palaces. It has wisely declined to rebuild the 
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Tuileries, and has made perhaps the best that it could have made 
of the vast constructions that connected Louvre and Tuileries. In 
spite of the ambitious and offensive failure in the midst—the noisy 
monument to a great patriot who deserved something nobler—the 
palatial pile has not been surpassed in modern Europe ; and by con- 
sent of the world the spacious area between the Champs-Elysées and 
the Pont Neuf contains the most brilliant city prospect in Northern 
Europe. But the glory of the Republic is the renewed Hotel de 
Ville, the most beautiful building that has been raised in Paris 
since the original Louvre of Pierre Lescot. The trade of the build- 
ing speculator and the mania of a despotic uniformity have now 
received a death-blow. The ingenuity and artistic instinct of 
France are acquiring again a free hand; the Revolutionary hatred 
of antiquity is dying out, and the historic spirit is enlarging ‘its 
scope. When the Eiffel folly has come down, and the mesquinerie 
and chinoiserie of sundry big booths of the jin de siécle have been 
replaced, Paris may face the twentieth century with the proud con- 
sciousness not only of being the most brilliant and pleasant of cities, 
but also that she bears on her the record of twenty memorable cen- 
turies of the Past. 
Freperic Harrison. 











THE EXTERMINATION OF GREAT GAME IN SOUTIL 
AFRICA. 


THE introduction of firearms—and especially of breech-loading fire- 
arms—and the rapid opening up of one great hunting-ground after 
another, have wrought within these last sixty years such incredible 
havoc, that great game are now rapidly approaching a period of ex- 
tinction. Men begin to wonder what their descendants of the next 
century will have left them in the way of sport, and in which direction 
the adventure-seeking Briton shall direct his superabundant energies. 

It is quite certain that even the remoter corners of the world 
cannot much longer support the incessant waste of animal life, and 
it may be not unprofitable here to consider briefly the sad tale of a 
vanishing fauna, and the ways and means by which—if it is not 
already too late—something may be done to preserve the rarer and 
nobler creatures still left to the wilderness. 

North America has been almost destroyed as a game country ; 
the bison has gone, the wapiti, the moose, the cariboo, and the bear 
are going fust. Of South Africa, a country more prodigally endowed 
by nature than any other part of the world, the same miserable tale 
has to be told. Only in portions of the virgin veldt of Mashonaland, 
the regions of the Pungwe River, and the least easily accessible deserts 
of North Bechuanaland and the Kalahari, are there to be found fair 
representatives of that astounding fauna, which not long since gave 
unspeakable charm to plain and mountain, karroo, and kloof, from 
the Southern shores of the Cape Colony right away to the far 
Zambesi. And even in those distant and difficult wilds their num- 
bers are daily and hourly diminishing, so that apparently in a few 
more years the great game of all Southern Africa will be but a 
memory. 

In India the same war of extermination has been, and is inces- 
santly, waged, and with the same results. The Indian lion, the 
great mailed rhinoceros, the gaur, buffalo, sambur, bear, even the 
tiger itself, and many other species of great game are vanishing 
rapidly. In other countries the same process is going busily 
forward, at the hands of white and native hunters, with apparently 
the same inevitable ending—complete extermination. 

Not until the European began to move abroad, and firearms came 
into use, was there any sensible decline among the mammalia of 
America, Africa, or even India. In the days of matchlocks, and 
even of flint guns and smooth bores, the destruction proceeded, of 
course, much more slowly than at present. But with the introduc- 
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tion of percussion-caps a great change came quickly in the annual 
bill of slaughter. Improvements in rifling and precision rapidly 
followed, and finally came the modern breech-loader to complete the 
work of destruction. It is now—unless some effectual method of 
preservation can be quickly introduced—absolutely certain that the 
complete extermination of the great game of Africa, America, and 
Asia, is merely a question of years. And in Southern Africa, espe- 
cially, this period of extinction is very close at hand. The quagga 
(Equus Quagga) has vanished ; the white rhinoceros has been all but 
shot to extinction; the giraffe, the elephant, the black rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, Burchell’s zebra, and most of the great antelopes 
are fast disappearing. 

It is a melancholy tale, this of the extermination of South African 
game, which for the last eighteen years, since I first knew the 
country, I have followed with the closest interest. In the course 
of my inquiries I have had occasion to compare the accounts of the 
fauna of South Africa, when the Dutch first landed there in the 
seventeenth century, with the fauna of the present day. Perhaps a 
sketch of the various periods of decadence may be not unprofitable. 

When the early Dutch settlers landed at the Cape in 1652, and 
under their first governor, stout Jan Van Riebeek, took possession of 
the soil, they found the country one vast and teeming natural pre- 
serve of great game. Down to the very shores of the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean there wandered a countless multitude of the noblest 
and rarest species with which a prodigal nature ever blessed the 
earth. The elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo roamed everywhere ; 
the hippopotamus bathed his unwieldly form in every stream and 
river; the lion, leopard, and cheetah pursued their prey unchecked ; 
the eland, koodoo, gnu, hartebeest, and a number of other fine ante- 
lopes grazed in astonishing plenty. The mountain zebras paced the 
sierras of the Cape peninsula and every other range of the colony in 
strong troops ; the quagga (now, alas! extinct) thronged the karroo 
plains. In every corner of that vast land, upon flat and upland, in 
deep and lonely kloof, and over boundless plain, there wandered, 
free and undisturbed as they had wandered through countless ages 
of the past, an unexampled array of wild animals. 

The early Dutch settlers scarcely knew what to do with this pro- 
fusion of game. The elands and koodoos broke into their gardens 
and vineyards, the elephants and rhinoceroses made hay with their 
crops; the lions besieged them in their fort, and dogged Governor 
Van Riebeek in his garden. There is a pathetic yet ludicrous entry 
in the old records of the Cape commanders, bearing date the 23rd 
January, 1653. ‘This night,” says the chronicle, “it appeared as if 
the lions would take the fort by storm.” 

Long after that time lions were plentiful on the site of the present 
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Cape Town. In 1694 a number of cows were killed by them close 
to the fort. 

As the Dutch slowly pushed their way into the interior they 
found the vast plains crowded with countless herds of game. Spring- 
boks, blesboks, and bonteboks pied the spreading veldt in hundreds 
of thousands. The grotesque white-tailed gnus charged and capered 
about the karroos, in company with their constant allies, the quaggas 
and ostriches, in immense troops. The stately eland—an antelope 
surpassing the ox in bulk and stature—the noble gemsbok, the 
original, as many men think, of the fabled unicorn ; the marvellously 
fleet hartebeest, ran in unexampled plenty. You may know to 
this hour as you journey through Cape Colony how and where the 
great game roved. Day after day as you travel you pass places 
bearing the names of the gallant game pursued and slain in such 
plenty by the old-time Boers. Elandsberg, Rhenoster (rhinoceros) 
Kop, Oliphant’s (elephant’s) River, Quagga Fontein, Gemsbok, 
Laagte, Leeuw (lion) Spruit; these and a host of similar names, 
bestowed by the Dutch in every nook and corner of the land, demon- 
strate the wonderful abundance of the game in those glorious days. 
The very names suffice to rouse the imagination and stir the blood 
of the passing Englishman. 

The Boers very gradually and very slowly drove the game before 
them. The early settlers were quite certainly not all natural-born 
hunters; yet they had stout hearts and strong arms, and with 
their primitive firearms they managed somehow, with infinite trouble 
and difficulty, to drive back the game. Some of them, the farmers, 
and the bolder and wilder spirits, developed into elephant hunters, 
and brought many a tusk of ivory into the Cape market. These 
people clad themselves mainly with the skins of antelopes, dressed to 
a suitable texture. They must have been hardy souls; what with 
lions, elephants, rhinoceros, buffalo, and other dangerous game, and the 
occasional attacks of Bushmen with poisoned arrows, these early fron- 
tiersmen must have had a keen struggle for existence. Unthinking 
men run down the Boer of South Africa. Not every European race, 
I take it, could have conquered the natural difficulties of a country 
as did these people, and have emerged so little spoiled by two hun- 
dred and fifty years of such an existence. 

It is a sad reflection that the descendants of these pioneers became 
at a later period mere mercenary skin hunters, slaying the game for 
the paltry value of the hides, and quickly denuding vast terri- 
tories of almost every head of the larger mammalia. 

In 1796, when the British first took possession of the Cape, the 
Colonial limits of the Dutch were still very restricted. Mr. Barrow, 
Secretary to Earl Macartney, the first English Governor (afterwards 
widely known as Sir John Barrow, Secretary to the Admiralty), in 
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an admirable book of travels,’ gives a very complete picture of those 
days. Elephants, lions, buffaloes, rhinoceros, and hippopotami, were 
still plentiful in the eastern and central portions of the Colony ; 
the antelopes thronged the plains, apparently as thickly as ever, 
and the zebra and quagga were abundant. The curious blaauwbok 
—an animal nearly akin to the roan antelope—which seems to have 
had in the Cape Colony a very restricted habitat, and was only 
found in the division of Swellendam, had, it is true, just disap- 
peared ; and the pied bontebok, although still swarming upon the 
northern plains, had been greatly thinned in the same district, 
Swellendam; but, with the exception of these two instances, the 
game was as plentiful as ever at no great distance from Cape Town. 

In 1812 Dr. Burchell, the naturalist, made his well known expe- 
dition beyond the limits of Cape Colony, crossing the Orange River 
and entering Bechuanaland. This period marks an epoch in the 
history of the South African fauna. Burchell discovered several 
new and remarkable species beyond the Orange River. The white 
rhinoceros and Burchell’s zebra still bear his name ; and through 
Burchell and his excellent book of travels, some idea of the wonder- 
ful richness of the interior began to filter into the minds of English- 
men. Giraffes, brindled gnu, and other animals not ranging south 
of the Orange River were shown to be extraordinarily abundant. 

In 1835 a great expedition under Dr., afterwards Sir, Andrew Smith, 
was sent out by the British Government for the purposes of zoolo- 
gical discovery. Smith did his work well, and added greatly to our 
knowledge of the fauna and avi-fauna of the interior. Some idea 
of the wealth of animal life in South Bechuanaland at that time 
may be gathered from his descriptions. In one day alone he 
counted (and he was a man thoroughly to be relied upon), not far 
from his waggons, between one hundred and one hundred and fifty 
rhinoceroses. On another day one hundred giraffes were seen 
almost at the’same time. Other game was found in a like abundance; 
the waterbuck, the pallah, the tsesseby, and other animals, first 
became known about this time. The immense giraffe still to be 
seen in the Natural History Museum, and other specimens there, 
bear testimony to the cares and labours of this zoologist. It is 
high time, however, that a pair of representative giraffe skins and 
skeletons were secured by the Museum. Smith’s example, although 
of great stature, is wretchedly set up, and is now old and in bad 
condition. Closely following upon Smith’s expedition came that of 
Captain Cornwallis Harris, an officer of the Indian army, afterwards 
knighted for services on a mission to Abyssinia. Harris was a 
good naturalist and a most enthusiastic sportsman. To these quali- 


(1) Zravels into the Interior of Southern Africa in the Years 1797 and 1798. By John 
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ties he added the gifts of drawing fairly in water colour, and of 
writing very graphic descriptions of sport and travel. He wandered 
in 1836, through much of the Bechuana country, through a great 
part of the present Transvaal (then held by Moselikatse and his 
Matabele warriors), the Orange Free State, then an unknown 
desert, and, of course, Cape Colony. Cornwallis Harris had practi- 
cally a virgin veldt to exploit. He and his shooting friend 
performed prodigies of slaughter among elephants, rhinoceroses 
(white and black), hippopotami, lions, Burchell’s zebras, quaggas, 
and some twenty-six species of antelopes, including elands, gemsbok, 
koodoo, roan antelope, sable antelope (which Harris himself dis- 
covered and named), water buck and others, Harris found elephants 
in the present Transvaal country (where not a single elephant now 
remains) in immense numbers. Rhinoceroses were as common as 
pigs in a farmyard, and were a perfect nuisance to the gunner. 
Here is a single instance: “On our way from the waggons to a 
hill not half a mile distant, we counted,” says Harris in his book of 
travels, ‘‘no less than twenty-two of the white species of rhinoceros, 
and were compelled in self defence to slaughter four.” Burchell’s 
zebras and quaggas, brindled and white-tailed gnu, were found “in 
immense herds,” elands and hartebeest in “ vast herds ” ; springbok 
in “ countless herds’’; blesbok ‘‘in immense herds.” Other examples 
were almost equally abundant. Cornwallis Harris subsequently 
published two books, Wild Sports of Southern Africa and Portraits of 
the Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa. Both books were 
well illustrated in colours from the authors’ water-colour drawings. 
The latter, a huge folio, is a magnificent work, and, although the 
drawing is perhaps a trifle amateurish, will stand as a lasting record 
of the wonderful mammalia of South Africa, long after every 
head of game has been exterminated. 

Harris’s books quickly attracted the notice of many English 
sportsmen. Oswell, Vardon, Murray, and Gordon Cumming, four 
of the greatest hunters of the middle of the century, all fascinated 
by his glowing descriptions, found their way to these happy hunting 
grounds in the early forties, and the extermination of great game 
began in earnest. Traders were meanwhile pushing up country, and 
the sale of firearms to natives 





which has since proved one of the 
most fruitful sources of destruction—set in. From the time of 
Harris’s memorable expedition, the downfall of the game of the far 
interior has proceeded with dreadful rapidity. 

Meanwhile the emigrant Boers, discontented with British rule, 
had quitted Cape Colony, and were slowly thrusting their way north. 
In the country now called the Orange Free State, then tenanted 
only by a few bushmen and vagrant tribespeople, they found a 
very paradise of game. Many of them settled there, and began the 
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work of extermination. Others, towards 1837, crossed the Vaal and, 
after several bloody encounters, drove Moselikatse (father of the late 
Lobengula) and his Matabele hordes north of the Limpopo. These 
vast regions of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, which were 
practically taken possession of by the Boers by the year 1840, may 
be said to have been countries virgin to the hunter. Cornwallis 
Harris and his hunter-comrade Richardson were practically the only 
white men who had ever pursued game there before the Dutch 
appeared. If we except the old Cape Colony, Griqualand West, and 
South Bechuanaland, no other regions in the world could vie with 
these new countries in wealth of animal life. And especially elands, 
hartebeest, bontebok, blesbok, quagga and Burchell zebra, brindled 
and white-tailed gnu, and the innumerable springbok contributed to 
render the face of the land literally black with game. 

Between 1840 and 1875 it is certain that many millions of these 
animals must have been destroyed in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. So lately as 1860 a drive of game was got up for the Duke 
of Edinburgh—then Prince Alfred—in the Orange Free State. It 
was computed that some 25,000 herd of game were enclosed by 
natives and driven in. Thousands—some say 6,000—were shot, 
and several natives were trampled to death by the charge of a terrified 
herd of Burchell’s zebras. To-day you may wander far afield over 
those very plains without seeing even a solitary head of game. 
Only a few springboks, blesboks, and one troop of black wildebeest 
(white-tailed gnu), preserved by Dutch farmers, remain in those 
once crowded wilds. Of the Transvaal, the same dismal story has 
to be told. 

Soon after 1850 the Boers of these pastoral republics awoke to the 
fact that the skins of these myriads of game were marketable com- 
modities. For years they were hard at it working out their mine; 
but the end came at last, and since 1880 there has been little animal 
life left in these territories. The Boers became perfect adepts at 
skin-hunting, putting in just sufficient powder to drive the missile 
home, and carefully cutting out their bullets for use on future occa- 
sions. So lately as 1876, when I first wandered in Cape Colony, I 
well remember the waggons coming down from the Free State and 
Transvaal, loaded up with nothing but the skins of blesbok, wilde- 
beest, and springbok. This same miserable system of skin-hunting 
has been, unfortunately, and still is pursued in all native states 
of South Africa where any game remains. In those days, too, the 
sight of waggons from the far interior, loaded full with ivory, was 
not uncommon. I remember them well. In 1875 the export of 
ivory through the Cape Colony alone was worth £60,402. In 1885 
it had sunk to £2,150! A pitiful contrast indeed ! 

The quantities of game shot by the early successors of Cornwallis 
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Harris north of the Orange River were prodigious. In one season 
Oswell and Vardon slew between them eighty-nine rhinoceroses—to 
take one item of animal life alone! CC. J. Anderson, in the fifties, 
shot some sixty of these immense and slow-breeding creatures in a 
few months in South-West Africa. Gordon Cumming probably could 
boast the greatest bag of any of these Nimrods. Ie shot through 
South Africa from 1843 to 1850, and his butcher’s bill must have been 
immense. 

But, it is to be remembered, besides the great hunters, whose 
books have recorded for us this plethora of sport, there were 





always silently at work in the wilds those unknown gunners, who 
are content to slay without troubling the world with statisties— 
Englishmen, Boers, Griqua half-breeds, Hottentots, Bechuanas, and 
other native hunters; all these were, and still are, busy. And 
to the weapons of these obscurer sportsmen, the great bulk of 
the game of South Africa has, of course, fallen. To-day and to- 
morrow, their work of destruction still goes forward. Nothing, it 
seems, can check it. How are you to patrol or preserve those silent, 
illimitable deserts, hundreds of miles even froma native town, where 
the game still lingers, and the black hunter—often armed nowadays 
with a good Martini-Henry breechloader—is at work? At the 
same time you can hardly blame the black hunter for slaying the 
game of his country. It is a natural result of contact with the 
white man, and of the introduction of firearms. 

Gordon Cumming began his hunting in 1843 in the northern part 
of Cape Colony. At that time the game still swarmed over the 
parched karroo plains. Quagga, wildebeest, hartebeest and springbok 
fell in numbers to his rifle. In the deserts south of the Orange 
River—now sheep and goat walks in the Hope Town Division of the 
Colony—he enjoyed magnificent sport with the gemsbok (Oryx 
Capensis) which then abounded there. In those days the “ trek- 
bokken,” or migration of springboks, was common in the north of 
Cape Colony. Gordon Cumming witnessed one of these migrations. 
“I beheld the plains,” he tells us, “‘and even the hill sides which 
stretched away on every side of me, thickly covered, not with herds, 
but with one vast mass of springboks; as far as the eye could strain 
the landscape was alive with them, until they softened down into a 
dim red mass of living creatures.” This “ trek-bokken ” Cumming 
estimated at some hundreds of thousands. On speaking to an old 
Boer about it, he remarked that “it was very fair ‘ trek-bokken’ ; 
but,” he added, ‘‘ you this morning beheld only one flat covered with 
springboks. I give you my word that I have ridden a long day’s journey 
over a succession of flats covered with them as far as I could see, and 
as thick as sheep in a fold.” I have myself heard much the same 
account from old farmers, English and Dutch, of the Cape Colony. 
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In these astonishing migrations, the springboks, travelling from 
the immense and arid deserts in the north-west of the colony, 
devoured every glade and leaf of vegetation before them. The 
frontier Boers often lost their entire crops, and even their flocks and 
herds were sometimes swept away before the myriads of antelopes 
and lost. It is on record that a lion has been seen encompassed by 
a mass of trekking springboks quite unable to escape, a pretty 
situation, truly, for the king of beasts! 

It is a pleasure to record that the springbok, one of the most 
elegant and graceful of all the antelopes, still survives in some 
plenty in Cape Colony. I found it some few years since on the 
Great Karroo in large numbers. My friend Mr. J. G. Millais had 
some excellent sport among springbok in the neighbourhood of 
Beaufort West only last year, and has brought home some most 
interesting studies of these charming antelopes. In Bushmanland, 
to the north-west of the Colony, the “Trek-bokken,” on a greatly 
reduced scale, still continues, and the wandering Trek Boers in that 
region shoot large numbers of this game. As the Cape Colony 
becomes slowly settled up, however, and runs are fenced in, the 
springbok will probably become semi-domesticated or disappear like 
the rest of the game. 

In the dry uninhabited regions of Bushmanland, the springbok 
will doubtless survive to adorn the veldt for a good many years to 
come. 

Gordon Cumming gradually pushed his way north of the Orange 
River, enjoying the most extraordinary sport, and shooting incred- 
ible quantities of game. He shot all his elephants in the Bakwéna 
and Bamangwato country, never needing to go further north than 
Letloche, not very far from Shoshong, Khama’s old town. There are 
old men yet alive among the Bakweéna and Bamangwato (among the 
latter is the chief Khama himself) who hunted with Cumming in 
those days, and remember his exploits perfectly well. Khama him- 
self has proved an apt pupil, and no better or braver native sports- 
man has ever gone into the hunting veldt. 

It was the fashion at one time to decry this great hunter’s feats 
as purely apocryphal. This is an entire mistake. That Cumming 
did actually slay the immense numbers and varieties of great game 
mentioned in his book is vouched for by Livingstone himself in his 
Missionary Travels in South Africa. Livingstone was in the country 
when Oswell, Vardon, Gordon Cumming, and other hunters, were 
performing their feats, and had a good deal to say in their favour. 

Following Gordon Cumming, and bitten by the wonderful records 
of his sport, came Baldwin, another mighty hunter, who shot from 
Zululand to the Zambesi from the years 1852 to 1860. Mr. Baldwin 
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is, I believe, still alive and hearty, and able to enjoy sport in 
Cheshire and elsewhere. 

In the middle fifties Baldwin shot chiefly in Zululand and 
Amatongaland, where, among all kinds of heavy game, he had 
immense sport. These countries, together with the adjacent Swazi- 
land, are now quite denuded of great game. At a later period he 
shot in the far interior, visiting Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls. 
A fine horseman and shot, possessing wonderful nerve, William 
Charles Baldwin established a reputation in South Africa second to 
none of the great Nimrods who preceded him.’ Many and many a 
big bull elephant, many a fine tusk of ivory, fell to his rifle. His 
game toll, too, must have been a very heavy one. 

The last of the great hunters is Mr. F. C. Selous, and, of all the 
pursuers of big game, Selous has been upon the whole the most 
sparing, and the least wasteful. In his early years, it is true, he 
pursued elephants for their ivory, as a means of livelihood, and a 
matter of business; and by dint of immense courage, energy, and 
endurance, slew undoubtedly great numbers of the tusk-bearing 
pachyderms. But, apart from this, Selous has always been one of 
the most merciful of hunters, killing only for the sake of procuring 
specimens or to supply food for his followers. 

Just as Cumming and Oswell were attracted to the great hunting 
grounds by the fascinating records of Cornwallis Harris, and as 
Baldwin and others in their turn followed eagerly in the wake of 
Gordon Cumming, so Selous seems to have gravitated to South Africa 
from a perusal of the deeds of foregone heroes, especially of Cum- 
ming and Baldwin. 

But Selous found things already greatly changed. By the year 
1871, when he first landed, much of middle Bechuanaland and the 
Transvaal had ceased to be shooting ground. To get among the 
elephants, the lad—as he then was—had to penetrate to Matabeleland, 
gain permission of Lobengula, and then pass into Mashonaland. 

In Mashonaland, along the Zambesi, in the Mababe veldt (Ngami- 
land), and in the Chobe River country, Selous for many years had 
his fill of sport and excitement. But the elephants vanished rapidly, 
and became more and more hard to procure, and for some years 
before the opening up of Mashonaland (in which he has played so 
great a part), the last and best of the African hunters—as one may 
well call him—shot specimens for museums and turned his attention 
to exploration. Whatever damage he may have done in early years 
among the elephants, the magnificent specimens of great game sent 
home by Selous to the Natural History and other museums, amply 
acquit him of the charge of mere wasteful slaughter. 





(1) See South African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi. By W. C. Baldwin. 
Bentley, 1864. 
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From this charge it is impossible to absolve many of the great 
hunters. Gordon Cumming and many others were undoubtedly 
wasteful in their methods; they shot far too often for the mere plea- 
sure of slaying, and wasted enormous numbers of rare, singular, and 
beautiful game. One can, perhaps, hardly blame them ; the profu- 
sion of animal life was so great, the temptation so overpowering. No 
one, who has not been in the presence of great game, mounted and 
armed, can understand how difficult it is to stay one’s hand at such 
a time. 

On the other hand, there are many things to be said in extenua- 
tion of the great British hunters, whose exploits in South Africa 
have for the last fifty years been alternately the themes of admira- 
tion and regret. They were magnificent pioneers, none better ever 
represented England ; and they have contributed perhaps more than 
any other cause to the opening up of the interior. The frontier 
Boer of the middle of this century called all the country north of 
the Orange River “ons veldt,” “our country,” and declared that no 
other white men should enter it. But the missionaries, the traders, 
and above all the hunters, have been too much for them. 

Of late years the gold-seekers have, too, been pressing northward, 
and, th: inks chiefly to these pioneers, the hunters, the traders, and 
the gold-diggers, Central South Africa is at the present day an 
English and not a Dutch dependency. 

The wonderful courage and energy of the early hunters contributed 
also, in a very great degree, to the respect and admiration in which 
the Englishman has been held by the black man. In nearly every 
instance these early explorers were men of perfect truth, honesty, 
and fairness, from whom the natives early formed an excellent 
impression of the English character. Since the invasion of the 
interior in recent years by a swarm of mixed nationalities, the esti- 
mate of the white man has been a good deal depreciated; yet it 
may be said with some satisfaction that in nearly every instance 
the word of the Englishman is still accepted as his bond—good 
always for money or its equivalent—among the native races through- 
out Southern Africa. For this excellent character in the South 
African Hinterland—for the attributes of chivalrous courage, honesty, 
and fair dealing—again, I repeat, we have to thank mainly the race 
of English hunters. If they destroyed the game, they built up for 
their successors a magnificent reputation. 

I have said that for many years I have taken a deep interest in 
the history of the game of South Africa. Some years since, in 
wandering through ‘Cape Colony, I took a good deal of trouble to 
ascertain the distribution and numbers of the fauna still remaining. 
I found, of course, that terrible devastation had taken place. Most of 
the nobler beasts had vanished. The crowds of game that roamed the 
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veldt in Gordon Cumming’s time were gone, or nearly gone. The 
quagga had become quite extinct; the eland and the blesbok had 
disappeared ; the lion and the last rhinoceros had given up the ghost 
in the fifties; the gemsbok and hartebeest only found shelter in 
scant numbers in the desert fringing the Orange River. Almost 
the last hippopotamus of the Cape rivers was killed in 1874. A 
few of these behemoths are, however, still to be found in the lower 
waters of the Orange. The elephant and the buffalo, thanks to 
timely measures of the Cape Government in years gone by, had 
strangely enough been preserved from extinction. It is refreshing 
to be able to record that troops of these animals still range freely in 
the Knysna Forest, the Addo Bush, and one or two other densely 
jungled localities on the southern borders of Cape Colony. But, 
although these animals still roam the old Colony within sight of the 
Indian Ocean, it is a melancholy fact that you may now travel for a 
thousand miles and more up country without finding a single speci- 
men. The koodoo, one of the most magnificent of all the antelopes, 
thanks to the efforts of a few English farmers in the eastern province, 
still exists. The leopard defies extermination, so far, and haunts 
the Cape mountains in nearly every district. The mountain zebra 
(equus zebra) lingers on a few ranges of the colony, along the 
Drakensberg, and as far east as the Lebombo Mountains in Swazi- 
land. I have watched with the keenest delight a troop preserved on 
the farms of friends of mine in the eastern province, no great way 
from Port Elizabeth, where they were, of course, never shot at. 
The curious bontebok (Alcelaphus pygargus), numbered of old in 
the Orange Free State and Cape Colony by hundreds of thousands, 
is at the present moment represented by one single troop, long pre- 
served on the estate of a Dutch gentleman, Mr. Van der By], near 
Cape Agulhas. These are the last of their race. The white-tailed 
gnu is almost as near extinction, although thirty years ago inordi- 
nately plentiful. The fecund springbok is still fairly abundant on 
the karroos, and especially upon the north-west plains near the 
Orange River. Some of the smaller antelopes, such as the rhebok, 
bushbok, steinbok, duyker, klipspringer, oribi, and blaauwbok still 
remain here and there in fair numbers.’ The animals here enume- 
rated form the poor remnant of the once innumerable Cape fauna ; 
and, but for the timely measures of protection passed by the Cape 
Government, and the private exertions of some of the colonists, 
most of these animals would by this time assuredly have disappeared 
from the country south of the Orange River. In Natal very much 
the same state of things prevails, and beyond Natal, in Zulu- 

1) These notes are necessarily compressed. For further particulars of the game of 
the Cape I must refer the reader to Kloof and Karroo: Sport, Legend, and Natural Ilistory 
in Cape Colony. Longman’s, 1889. 
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land, Amatongaland, and Swaziland, the big game have practically 
vanished, 

In 1890—91 I travelled through the whole of Bechuanaland, 
part of the Transvaal, much of the Kalahari and Ngamiland. Here 
I found the conditions of the great game even more deplorable in 
many ways than in Cape Colony. 

Guns are now plentiful in every part of the interior, and native 
gunners—next to the Boer skin-hunters, the most reckless of all 
destroyers of animal life—are incessantly at work. Nearly the whole 
of British Bechuanaland and the Protectorate, as far as Khama’s 
country, has now been denuded of heavy game. Here and there in 
the former territory a few troops of hartebeests still eke out a shud- 
dering existence. But all the remainder of that wonderful collection 
of animal life depicted by Cornwallis Harris has vanished. The 
plains were tenantless, save for the small buck (steinbok and duyker). 
On the Maritsani River, where Harris had found himself involved 
in bewildering crowds of every kind of rare game, only a troop or 
two of hartebeest were left. On the Molopo—Gordon Cumming’s 
“darling little Molopo”—where that great hunter, clad in his 
Highland kilt, and with bare arms and legs and vast red beard, had 
pursued the lion, buffalo, and other game, there remained but a reed 
buck or two. English sportsmen at Mafeking and Vryburg were 
now hunting with foxhounds the jackal and the duyker, where their 
predecessors had not long before pursued all kinds of noble beasts of 
chase, from the giraffe downwards. 

To the westward, on entering the South Kalahari, I found gems- 
bok, hartebeest, koodoo, wildebeest, and a lion or two still maintain- 
ing a precarious sanctuary. Even here, however, the assaults of 
native hunters cannot be long resisted. The springbok and blesbok 
had been clean swept away from South Bechuanaland, leaving the 
great grass plains far more devoid of life even than in the Cape 
Colony. Not until we had passed Khama’s town of Palachwe, and 
entered the waterless tracts of the North Kalahari, did we see any 
quantity of game.. In the North Kalahari, and along the southern 
bank of the Botletli River, Ngamiland, we found and procured 
specimens of giraffe, Burchell’s zebra, eland, brindled gnu (blue 
wildebeest), lechwe waterbuck, springbok, and some of the smaller 
antelopes. Tsesseby and pallah are becoming very scarce; of roan 
antelope we only found spoor once or twice. The elephant had dis- 
appeared, save for one small troop we heard of south of Lake Ngami. 
This troop has since been destroyed by the Batauana hunters round 
the lake. The rhinoceroses, black and white, and the buffalo had 
disappeared. The lion is still plentiful along the Botletli River, but 
owing to the number of native guns, it is not often seen, and we only 
found spoor occasionally round our waggons. The hippopotamus 
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still survives, albeit in diminishing numbers, in Lake Ngami and the 
Botletli. How plentiful elephants must have been thirty years ago 
one could see by the deep paths leading to the water left by these 
animals. When one remembers that within two years of the dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami in 1849, by Livingstone, Oswell, and Murray, 
nine hundred elephants were slaughtered round the lake, one can 
appreciate the terrrible nature of their extermination ever since. 
It is not many years since, in the Okavango country, beyond Lake 
Ngami, some Boer hunters (the Van Zyls and others) drove a herd 
of a hundred and four elephants into a marsh, where they became 
helplessly embogged, and slew every member of the troop before 
setting of the sun. 

We found giraffes plentiful in 1890 in the dry waterless acacia 
forests of the North Kalahari country, some twenty miles south of 
the southern bank of the Botletli, and were fortunate in being able 
to procure fine specimens. When one reflects, however, how con- 
stantly, even in these difficult and secluded regions, native hunters 
are at work, one cannot resist the conclusion that this wonderful 
quadruped cannot last many years south of the Zambesi. Round 
the adjacent country of Lake Ngami, in the two seasons following 
our expedition, no less than three hundred giraffes were slain by 
native hunters, solely for the value of their hides, from which 
sandals and colonial whips (sjamboks) are now chiefly made. Nothing 
can withstand such extermination. We found in this region, also, 
wild ostriches, gemsboks, hartebeests, and koodoos in some plenty. 
Amongst all these fine creatures, however, the same incessant destruc- 
tion is going on. 

In my recent book, Gun and Camera in Southern Africa, I have 
dealt fully with the present distribution of the fauna of all these 
regions. 

Turning to the eastward, in Mashonaland the same mania for 
slaughter is rapidly exterminating the great game. Junters, 
diggers, prospectors, passing travellers, natives, all are hard at work. 
Since the advent of the pioneers in 1890 the fauna of that almost 
virgin veldt has been terribly decimated. 

Eastward of Mashonaland, again, along the Pungwe River and 
in other regions, which four or five years since were to be found 
abounding in game, the same devastation is going on. 

In short, it may be said that, notwithstanding proclamations and 
attempted game laws, in these remoter portions of the South African 
interior the great game is disappearing day by day and hour by hour, 
and apparently will soon be little more than a mere reminiscence. 

It is true that stringent game laws have for some time been pro- 
claimed in Bechuanaland, the Protectorate, the Chartered Com- 
pany’s territories, the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and even 
Mozambique. The moderate measure of success attending the 
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efforts of preservation in Cape Colony may be cited as proof of what 
may be done in other countries. But even in the long settled dis- 
tricts of Cape Colony, where writs run and native gunners are con- 
trolled, preservation has been found to be no easy matter. Even 
there game laws are constantly evaded by Trek Boers and others ; 
and at the present time it is impossible to say whether the remnant 
of the game will be able to be retained permanently in the districts 
south of the Orange River. 

In the vast countries of the interior, where the veldt is wider, and 
the population much more scattered than in Cape Colony, preserva- 
tion is almost a matter of impossibility. How are you to restrain 
men a hundred miles from a single policeman or representative of 
justice ? How are you to prevent the careless prospector and digger 
in those remote solitudes, when a great buck stands temptingly 
within gunshot? How are you to check the native gunner, 
creeping about the dense bush, always on the look-out for a 
pot shot? The thing is, I fear, an impossibility. I know that in 
Bechuanaland the game laws are constantly broken by Dutch, 
natives, and colonial settlers, and that the game still disappears. 

Quite recently a project has been set on foot among some promi- 
nent sportsmen and naturalists, which, if successfully carriéd out, 
may help in some degree to preserve many of the rarer species of 
the African mammalia—especially the larger antelopes—in some 
districts of the interior. 

The idea, which is at present inchoate, is to secure if possible a 
grant of a tract of land—some 100,000 acres—in Mashonaland or 
the adjacent territories, fence it in, and form a park in which small 
herds of game may be enclosed. It would not be difficult to procure 
the young of many kinds of African game and rear them in such a 
park, and drafts could be sold off from time to time, to supply the 
collections of European and other countries. Whether the help of 
the Chartered Company or of the British Government in South Africa 
can be enlisted for such an object, which is a matter of vital impor- 
tance ; whether the scheme, if brought to a head, can be made self- 
supporting, which is also an important consideration; these are 
questions hardly within the scope of this article. 

But that any undertaking, having for its object the rescue and 
preservation of the disappearing fauna of South Africa, will have in 
this country the sympathy of all true lovers of nature and animal 
life, is, I think, a fact beyond the scope of argument. 

H. A. Brypen. 


(1) Under recent regulations of the British South Africa Company, travellers and 
prospectors killing game for their own consumption ten miles beyond a township are 
exempt from penalties. Occupiers of land may also kill game upon their own holdings. 
Here is a fruitful source of extermination. 
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To any one convinced of what seems to be a supreme truth, that the 
happiness of humanity can only be secured by the liberty of the 
individual, the tendency of opinion in Europe in this present year 
must be a matter of grave anxiety. The liberty of the public is 
everywhere suffering from the return to reaction of their govern- 
ments. The excesses of a few are made the excuse for the annoyance 
and restriction of the many. Legislation by fear is everywhere 
replacing legislation by justice, and is likely to continue to do so. 
The only statesman who has spoken of anarchy in any kind 
of philosophic spirit is Lord Rosebery, who called it “ that 
strange sect of which we know so little.” All other political 
speakers have treated of it only with blind abuse. In truth we 
do know almost nothing of it; we do not know even who are its 
high priests and guiding spirits. We know that it is a secret 
society, and we know that secret societies have always had, in all 
climes and for all races, the most singular and irresistible fascina- 
tion. To meet it, ordinary society has only its stupid and brutal 
police system; its armies of spies, who, as the journey of Caserio 
from Cette to Lyons proves, are hopelessly useless, even when they 
are truthful. 

It is true that, in the long run, secret societies have always 
been conquered and dispersed by ordinary society, but they are 
constantly reappearing in new forms, and it is certain that they 
have an extreme attraction for certain minds and classes of men, 
that they exact and receive an universal obedience which is never 
given to ordinary laws. They constitute a phase, a phenomenon, of 
human nature which is in itself so strange that it ought to be 
examined with the most calm and open-minded philosophy, instead 
of being judged by the screams of frightened crowds and the 
coarse invective of such politicians as Crispi. The curious power 
which can induce young men to risk their lives, and give them 
willingly to the scaffold, cannot be worthily examined and met by a 
rough classification of these men amongst monsters and wretches. 
That they have been brought, in their youth, to entire insensibility 
to personal danger and absolute indifference to death, whether to 
suffer it or cause it, is an indisputable fact; but no one seems to 
care to investigate the means by which they are brought to this 
state of feeling, nor the social causes by which this doctrine of 
destruction has been begotten. They are classed amongst criminals 
and sent to the scaffold. But it is certain that they are different to 
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ordinary criminals; they may be much worse than they, but they 
are certainly different, and are in a sense entirely free from egotism, 
which is the usual motive of common crimes, except so far as they 
are seduced by the egotism of vanity. 

It is impossible not to recognise great qualities allied to great 
cruelties in anarchists and nihilists, and, in the former, to great 
follies. When we remember the ghastly punishment of even 
the slightest political offences in Russia, yet see continually that 
some one is found who dares place on the Tsar’s dressing-table 
or writing-table a skull, a threatening letter, a dagger, or some 
other emblem and menace of death; that to do this access is obtained 
into the most private and carefully guarded apartments of imperial 
palaces; that who it is that does this can never be ascertained (i.e. 
there is no traitor who betrays the secret), and that the most 
elaborate and constant vigilance which terror can devise and abso- 
lutism command is impotent to trace the manner in which entrance 
is effected, we must admit that no common organization can be at 
work, and that no common qualities must exist in those affiliated to 
it. There is no doubt that anarchism is a much more vulgar 
and much more guilty creed than nihilism. The latter has the 
reason of its being in the most brutal government that the world 
holds; it lives ina hell and only strives to escape from that hell, and 
liberate from it its fellows. Anarchy, with no such excuse, strikes 
alike at the good and the bad; strikes indeed at the good by 
preference. Yet there are qualities in it which we have been 
accustomed to consider virtues; there are resolution, patience, sang 
froid and absolute indifference to peril; it is these which make it 
formidable. It also cannot be doubted that behind its Caserios and 
its Vaillants there must be some higher intelligence, some calm, 
trained, dominant minds. It has grown up in the dark, and by 
stealth ; unsuspected, unseen, until it is strong enough to shake like 
an earthquake the existing institutions of the world. We see the 
bomb, the pistol, the knife; but we do not see the power which 
directs these, any more than we see that volcanic stratum which makes 
the solid earth divide and crumble. 

The existing clumsy machinery of tribunals and police offices will 
not have more faculty to detect it than has the public in general. There 
are no seismographic instruments in the political world. There are 
only a scaffold and a house of detention. This age, which is 
squeamish about execution, has invented the infernal torture of 
solitary confinement. It need not surprise us if there be a return to 
rack and thumbscrew, these primitive agencies being refined and 
intensified by the superior resources of science. It is, I believe, 
proved that Stambuloff tortured his political prisoners with the 
old-fashioned forms of torture. These can scarcely be worse than 
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the solitary confinement in humid underground cells in which 
Francesco Crispi causes those who displease him to be confined. 
Men in the freshness of youth, in the full promise of talent, are 
shut up in these infernal holes in solitude for a score of years, their 
health ruined and their minds distraught. Many of these men have 
no fault whatever except that the authorities are afraid of their 
political doctrines and of the sympathy the populace feel for them. 
Where is the regard for ‘‘life” in these fell sentences? Death 
would be a thousand times more merciful. 

A youth of twenty-one was in the second week of July condemned 
at Florence to fifteen months’ imprisonment for having called the 
pretore of a petty court and his subordinate vig/iacchi (scoundrels) ; 
an expression so appropriate to the officials of these vicious and 
corrupt little tribunals that it was unpardonable. If at the end of 
the fifteen months this lad comes out of prison at war with society, 
a second Caserio, a second Vaillant, whose will be the fault ? 

A young lady of good family saved a little dog from the guards 
in Paris, and when she had seen it safely up its staircase turned in 
righteous indignation on the men. ‘‘ Are you not ashamed to per- 
secute innocent little animals?” she said to them. ‘ You would be 
better employed in catching thieves.” This just remark so infuriated 
them, as a similar observation did the Florentine pretore, that they 
seized her, cuffed her, dragged her along under repeated blows, tear- 
ing some of her clothes off her back, and, reaching the police-station, 
locked her up with the low riff-raff of the streets. This took place 
in a fashionable quarter of Paris, If the male relatives of the young 
gentlewoman had lynched the guards who thus outraged her they 
would only have done their duty; but we know that the Parisian 
tribunals would have condemned them had they done so, and 
absolved the rascally myrmidons of the law. There is no justice 
anywhere if police are compromised by it. 

At Mantua, in the month of August of this year, a poor woman, 
who has five children to maintain by her daily labour, was arrested 
by a guard for bathing in a piece of water outside the town (she 
ought to have been rewarded for her unusual cleanliness) ; and being 
taken before the tribunal she was sentenced to a fine. She exclaimed 
as she heard the sentence, “ And the brigadier who brought this 
misery on me has his decoration!’’ She was condemned to further 
punishment for the rebellious utterance; her defender, a young 
lawyer, in vain protested, and, for thus protesting, was himself 
arrested and charged with the misdemeanour of endeavouring “ to 
withdraw a prisoner from just authority”! Can anything be more 
infamous ? 

In July at Ravenna eight young lads were flung into prison for 
singing the Hymn of Labour. 
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Yet more absurd still. In Florence a band of young men were 
arrested for singing the choruses from the Prophéte, which sounded 
revolutionary to the ears of the police. At the same time, the 
indulgence shown to the crimes of the police is boundless. 

A poor man named Pascia was last week condemned to thirty-five 
days’ imprisonment for having said an impudent word to the guards. 
On hearing the sentence his wife Giovannina, a young woman with 
a baby in her arms, expostulated, asking who would now earn her 
own and her child’s bread. She was arrested, and locked up for the 
night on a charge of “ outraging authority.” 

On the twenty-second of April of this year Alfredo Ghazzi, 
Customs-house guard on the Italian border of the Tresa, fired into a 
fishing-boat on the Tresa, having received no provocation whatever, 
and maimed two men, named Zennari and Lannori, of whom the 
former died ; the latter, after a long illness, recovered. The military 
tribunal of Milan entirely absolved the guard Ghazzi. 

For an offence of the kind (reanto arbitrario in servizio), even 
though ending in its victim’s death, the legal maximum of punish- 
ment is only two years’ imprisonment; but in this instance not even 
a fine was levied. 

In Prussia the murder of men, women, and children is frequent 
by the bayonets and the bullets of guards and sentinels. The other 
day a little boy was on the grass of a square in Berlin; the guard 
tried to arrest him; the child, frightened, ran away ; the guard shot 
him dead. Such occurrences are frequent. If a newspaper condemns 
them the editor is imprisoned. It is wholly illogical to tell anar- 
chists that human life is sacred when its sanctity can be disregarded at 
will by any soldier or police officer. The public was convulsed with 
horror before the assassination of Carnot; quite rightly ; but why 
is it wholly unmoved at the assassination of the fishermen of Tresa, 
or of the child of Berlin ? 

The English nation has not perhaps been greatly interested in the 
fate of the conscript Evangelisto; has perhaps never heard of him. 
Briefly, he was, in the spring of this year, a young trooper, a peasant 
who had recently joined at Padua, could not learn to ride and had 
weak health ; he was bullied to death by the officer immediately over 
him; he was made to ride with his feet tied beneath his horse, when 
he fell he was pulled up into the saddle and beaten, his hands being 
tied; once again he fell, and then never rose again; they swore at 
him and flung water over him in vain; he was dead. The officer who 
killed him is still at large and retains his position in the cavalry; 
being young, rich, and of rank, he drives four-in-hand about Udine, 
where he is now quartered, and when he is hissed and hooted by the 
country people they are arrested. Now if the Italian press were to 
say what it has not said about this disgraceful affair under the new 
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law, such lawful and proper censure would be caMed calumny of the 
army, and would be visited with fine and imprisonment. 

The soldier is to be inviolable and revered as a god, when his 
bayonet or his sabre are the instruments of oppression of the govern- 
ment; but at other times he is considered as carrion with which his 
superiors may do whatever they choose. 

It is constantly stated that the officer who tortured Evangelisto to 
death will be brought to trial, but months have elapsed since the 
tragedy and the young man is still enjoying himself,’ in full posses- 
sion of his military rank. How couldany public writer, who does his 
duty to the public, castigate too severely such atrocities as these ? 

Yet even to hint at the brutality which goes on in the barracks is 
considered almost treason in Italy even as in Germany. 

The legislation of fear goes hand in hand with a military despotism. 
The one is the outcome of the other. 

The commercial world, the financial world, and the world of 
pleasure are beside themselves with terror. In Italy this passion of 
fear is being used to secure the passing of laws which will completely 
paralyse the press and enable the government on any pretext to carry 
away its foes out of the Chambers, and to confine to domicilio 
coatto any person, male or female, in whom it may suspect any 
danger to itself, or who may be merely personally disliked by the 
men in office. 

There is no exact equivalent in English for domicilio coatto ; it 
means the right of Government to send anyone it pleases to reside 
in any district it selects, for as long a period as it may choose to 
ordain. A journalist was the other day arrested in Rome whilst 
talking with a friend, his offence being the expression of republican 
opinions. He was ordered to reside in an obscure village where he 
had been born, but which he had left when in swaddling clothes; his 
house, family, and means of livelihood were all in Rome. He had 
been previously domiciled in Bologna, whence he had been expelled 
for the same offence of opinion. The confinement of a man of this 
profession to an obscure and remote village is, of course, the depriva- 
tion of all his means of livelihood. There is nothing he can do in such 


(1) Since this was written the officer, Blanc-Tassinari, has been tried by a civil 
tribunal, found guilty of ‘‘ culpable homicide and abuse of authority,’’? and condemned 
to five months’ detention in a fortress, and a fine of £20 (500 fr.). This punishment 
will entail no privation, as he is rich, and will live as he pleases in the fortress, and 
when the five months have expired, will rejoin his regiment as if nothing had happened. 
De Felice, Molinari, Garibaldi-Basco, Barbato, and hundreds of intelligent and dis- 
interested patriots are sentenced to twenty, twenty-five, thirty years’ imprisonment, 
are condemned to prison diet, to shaved heads, to forced labour, to solitary cells, 
whilst this young brute, who made the lives of his soldiers a martyrdom, and is found 
guilty of culpable homicide, receives practically no chastisement whatever. And the 
English Press upholds and justifies the Government under which such enormities are 


possible ! 
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a place; meanwhile his family must starve in Rome or wherever 
they go. 

Another journalist, merely accused of desiring another form of 
government than the monarchical, was put in the felon’s dock, loaded 
with chains and surrounded by gendarmes, in the same place where 
Paolo Lega had been sentenced an hour before. A seller of 
alabaster statuettes and ornaments, though there was nothing 
against him except the suspicion of the police, was so harassed by 
the latter in Civita Vecchia that he sold off all his stock at ruinous 
prices, and went towards Massa, his native place, hoping to dwell 
there in peace; he was, however, arrested at Corneto, on a vague 
charge of anarchism and flung into prison. These are only a few 
examples out of thousands. Can any better plan be devised for the 
conversion of industrious, harmless, and prosperous persons into 
paupers and crimimals ? 

It apparently seems a little thing to the Trigamo, as Crispi is 
called in Italy, to uproot men from their homes and occupations 
and pitchfork them into some hamlet where they were born, or some 
barren sea-shore or desolate isle. But to a man who maintains him- 
self by the work of either his hands or his brain, such deportation 
from the place where all his interests lie, is a sentence of ruin and 
starvation for him and his family; and if the Government gives 
him a meagre pittance to keep life in him (which it does not do 
unless he is actually a criminal or one condemned as such), all the 
women and children belonging to him must fall into complete misery, 
being deprived of his support. The English Press takes no notice of 
these seizures of citizens, and their condemnation to domicilio coatto, 
perhaps it does not comprehend what domicilio coatto means; or 
perhaps it thinks that it would not matter at all to a journalist, a 
solicitor, or a merchant, living and working in York, in Exeter, or 
in London, to be suddenly transported thence to some obscure 
hamlet in Hants, in Connaught, or in Merionethshire, and ordered 
never to leave that place. 

There is a project for deporting all those thus uprooted and con- 
demned in Italy to “ domicilio coatto,” to an island on the Red Sea, 
there to rot out their wretched lives in fever and famine. On a 
barren shore, where not a blade of grass will grow, in face of a sun- 
scorched sea which no vessel ever visits save, once a year, the skiffs 
of pearl-fishers, many of the most intelligent, the most disinterested, 
and the most patriotic men of Italy will be left to die by inches in 
the festering heat, deriving what consolation they may from the 
reflection that whilst honest men are thus dealt with for the sin of 
political opinion, the men who forged, robbed, and disgraced their 
nation at the Banca Romana are set at liberty and caressed and 
acclaimed by the populace. 
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“T hope the country will draw a parallel between Tanlungo and 
ourselves,” said Dr. Barbato, a man of high talent and character, 
who has been condemned to the agonies of solitary confinement in 
the prisons of Perugia for political offences; he is well known asa 
writer ; and when the famous Liberal deputy, Cavallotti, was allowed 
to see him the other day, he merely said that he hoped he might be 
allowed more air, as the confinement to his cell made him suffer from 
almost continual vertigo, which prevented him from pursuing any 
intellectual thought. 

The fortresses, prisons, and penitentiaries are crowded all over 
Italy with prisoners, many of them as worthy of respect as Dr. 
Barbato, as innocent as Molinari, as high-spirited and noble- 
hearted as De Felice. Under the additions which have been made 
to the Code in the last parliamentary sessions these captives will be 
increased by thousands. 

Here is the text of some articles in the draft of the new laws 
recently passed at Montecitorio :— 


** Whoso uses the press to excite to crime, does not merely commit an offence 
of the press but commits a common felony, with the aggravation of turning to a 
felonious purpose an instrument designed to uphold education and instruction. 
Whereas the destructive aim of those who would reduce existing society to the 
last gasp, is, above all, to inoculate the army with the passion of discord and 
insubordination, the army which is our joy and pride by its example of patriotism, 
of self-denial, and of self-sacrifice, we propose, with the second article of this 
projected addition to the code, a punishment for this especial offence which, as 
the code stands at present, escapes penal chastisement. Thus we propose that 
any incitement to lawlessness, any propaganda leading to insubordination and 
rebellion, do not cease to be felonious offences because the offender employs the 
medium of the press instead of that of speech, and . . . . this form of offence 
should also be raised to the honour (sic) of a crime meet to be judged by the 
assizes whenever the offender shall use for such purpose the public press, and 
the greater gravity of the offence shall render it more ignoble, and shall not 
any longer allow it to escape under an aureole of political glory.” 


It then proceeds to provide that such offence shall be punishable 
by a term of not less that five and of not more than ten years ; and 
it is plain with what ease this clause may be stretched to comprehend 
and condemn every phase of Liberal opinion in any way obnoxious to 
the Government in power. 

Literature itself is threatened in the most perilous and insolent 
manner by the following lines in Article 2 of this Crispian pro- 
gramme :— 


** Whosoever by means of the press, or in whatever other figurative sense 
(qualsiasi altro senso figurativo) instigates the military to disobey any law, or to 
be lacking in respect to their superiors, or to violate in any manner the duties 
of discipline, or the decorum of the army or of men under arms, or exposes it to 
the dislike or the ridicule of civil persons, shall be punished by imprisonment of 
a term varying from three to thirty months, and with the fine of from three 
hundred to three thousand francs.” 
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With such a comprehensive decree as this the delightful Abdozzi 
Militare of De Amicis might be condemned as wanting in respect, 
whilst Dante, were he living, would be sent much farther than 
Ravenna. 

Every one who attacks in print existing institutions is to be 
dragged into a criminal court, and from thence to prison; the 
philosophic republican, the meditative layman, who dares to bring 
his well-weighed thoughts to bear against existing institutions, will 
be set in the same dock with the thief, the forger, and the murderer, 
and from the dock will pass to the ergastolo, to the diet, the clothes, 
and the existence, of common felons. 

This is a violation of intellectual and personal liberty which does 
not concern Italian writers alone; it is one which should rouse the 
alarm, the indignation and the sympathy of every thinker in every 
clime who from his study endeavours to enlighten and liberate the 
world. 

Stripped of its pompous verbiage this addition to the Code will 
enable the government to silence and put away every public writer, 
orator, pressman, or deputy, who is displeasing or annoying to them. 
Observe the provision to treat as penal all judgments of the press 
passed on verdicts of the tribunals. The tribunals are at present 
merely held in some slight check by the expression of public opinion 
given in the daily press. This check is to be removed and the 
most conscientious, the most honourable of journalists, may be 
treated as a common malefactor and deprived of trial by jury. To 
be judged by jury has hitherto been the inalienable right of news- 
paper proprietors or of contributors to the press. It is impossible to 
exaggerate this menace to the liberties of the press. An insolent 
and unscrupulous minister, and a timid and servile parliament, have 
reduced the Italian press to the level of the Russian press. 

There is scarcely any political article which the ingenuity of a 
public prosecutor could not twist into a criminal offence, and this 
project of law is so carefully worded that the meshes of its net are 
wide enough to entrap all expressions of opinion. Anything, by 
its various sections, may be construed into incitement to disorder or 
rebellion. John Bright and Stuart Mill would be condemned with 
Krapotkine and Tolstoi. A writer writing against conscription would 
be treated as equally guilty with one writing in favour of regicide. 

The assassination of opinion is a greater crime than the assassi- 
nation of a man. John Milton has said that, “It is to hit the 
image of God in the eye.” 

The whole provisions of these new laws are no less infamous; they 
will legalise arbitrary and unexplained arrest, and will condemn to 
“ domicilio coatto”” any deputy or citizen who may be suspected or 
obnoxious, and the law can be stretched to include and smite the 
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simplest expression of individual views, the mere theory and deduc- 
tions of philosophic studies. 

This paper could under it be easily attacked as an apologia pro 
anarchia. 

The printing press may not be an unmixed good, but it is certain 
that the absolute freedom of its usage is its right and its necessity. 

The purpose of anarchism in its outrages is no doubt to make all 
government impossible through terror, but they will probably only 
succeed in making through terror every government a tyranny. 
The extent to which terror can carry already existing governments 
is nowhere seen so conspicuously as in Italy, where reaction is 
violent and entirely unscrupulous in its paroxysm of fear. 

It is grotesque, it is impudent, of such governments as exist at 
the close of this century to expect that any writer, gifted with any 
originality of thought and having the courage of his opinions, 
should be content with them or offer them any adulation. The 
governments of the immediate moment are conspicuous for all the 
defects which must irritate persons of any intelligence and inde- 
pendence. All have overwhelmed their nations with fiscal burdens ; 
all lay the weight of a constant preparation for war on their people ; 
all harass and torment the lives of men by meddlesome dictation ; all 
patronise and propagate the lowest forms of art; all muddle away 
millions of the public treasure; all are opportunists with neither 
consistency nor continuity. There is not a single government which 
can command the respect of any independent thinker. Yet we are 
told to revere government as a sacred custodian throned upon the 
purity of spotless snows ! 

“Two things are necessary to this country—liberty and govern- 
ment,” said Casimir-Perier in his opening address. He might have 
added that no one has ever yet succeeded in making the two dwell 
in unison. Liberty and government are dog and cat; there can be 
no amity or affinity between them. Governments are sustained 
because men make a sacrifice, sometimes compulsory, sometimes 
voluntary, of their liberties to sustain government. What is the 
idea of liberty which Casimir-Perier has in his mind? This kind 
of nobly sounding phrase is much beloved by politicians; they 
usually mean nothing by them. He will certainly leave the Prefec- 
tures and all their subordinates as he finds them ; he will allow the 
Department of Seine et Oise to be poisoned, despite its inhabitants’ 
piteous protests ; he will sustain and probably give still more power 
to the police and the detective system; he will not prevent arbitrary 
arrests in the streets of innocent persons, nor domiciliary visits on 
suspicion to private houses ; he certainly will not touch conscrip- 
tion ; he in all likelihood will revive obsolete press laws, and he will 
without doubt harass and muzzle the socialists on every occasion ; 
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he will have his Cabinet Noir and secret services like the ministers 
of the Empire, and he will not alter by a hair’s breadth the spolia- 
tion of the public for taxation, the worry of the citizen by bye-laws, 
the corruption of municipal and political elections, and the impossi- 
bility for any Royalist to obtain justice at any mairie, prefecture, or 
tribunal. 

As the Republican can obtain no justice in Germany, as the Jew 
can obtain none in Russia, as the Ecclesiastic and the Socialist alike 
can obtain none in Italy, so the Royalist and the Socialist alike can 
obtain none in France. The same tendency to mete out justice by 
political weights and measures is to be observed in England, 
although not to so great an extent, because in England the character 
and position of judges and magistrates are far higher and less 
accessible to corruption and prejudice. Yet even there, since 
political bias is allowed to influence the issue of cards for the 
State ball, and admittance to the opening of the Tower Bridge, it 
will soon inevitably influence legal decisions in the country. 
Interference with the freedom of the press would not yet in a 
political sense be tolerated in England, but its tribunals have come 
grievously near to it in some recent verdicts, and the mere exist- 
ence of Lord Campbell’s Vigilance Society is an invasion of the 
liberty of literature ; whilst the steps to be taken are not many which 
would carry the Times, the Post, the Standard, and many other 
journals from their servile adulation of the sham Sylla of Italy to the 
advocacy of a similar tyranny to his over Great Britain. Neither 
Conservatism nor Radicalism is any protection against tyranny, ‘.e., 
incessant interference with the individual liberty of the citizen; and 
republics are as opposed to individualism as monarchies and empires. 

Carnot lies dead in the Pantheon, and Liberty lies dying in the 
world. His tender and unselfish heart would have ached with an 
impersonal sorrow, greater even than his grief for those he loved, 
could he have known that his death would have been made an excuse 
for intemperate authority and pusillanimous power to gag the lips 
and chain the strength of nations. 

Ovipa. 


P.S.—Since this paper was written, the arch-comedian, whom the 
English press regards as a statesman, has betaken himself on the 
road to Canossa. But in “ Leoncino,” as the Italian people call 
Leo XIII., Crispi has an adversary of a very different intellectual 
calibre to his other antagonists, and one in whom his common policy 
of brag and bluff will not inspire fear. 








IN SYRIA. 


Tue finite ideas of the Eastern mind are being shaken in most of 
their Asiatic strongholds, but in none are they more open to disturb- 
ing influences than in Syria to-day. A breath of Western thought 
is passing over the land, from the coast inwards, and before the iron 
roads that are now in progress have opened up the country, it may be 
well to consider its present condition. 


Tue Reticious Aspect. 


The first fact which becomes impressed upon the mind of the 
European visitor is that a strange organisation of society has been 
formed in Syria by the factions of creed which divide it, and upon 
which even the system of government is based. The Syrian is 
identified, in a special manner, with his religion. It follows him in 
his profession, and has an important bearing upon his career. In 
every circumstance of life the question of religion plays a part, and 
the whole country, from Beyrout to El Arish, is one great territory 
of creed. For six hundred years, under the Osmanli, half a score of 
rival sects have lived together in Syria, worshipping the same God, 
meeting in the daily intercourse of life, and yet remaining separate, 
antagonistic entities. The Syrians live in a small world, severed from 
the political interests of the Ottoman Empire, and they allow them- 
selves to be badly governed with resignation—almost with apathy. 
Religion is still their primary occupation, and the Government fosters 
this religious disposition, knowing that a population which thinks 
more of prayer than of politics is an easy one to govern. The picture 
presented by the presence of so many creeds, and sects of creeds, is 
capable of teaching a singular lesson in human tendencies. There 
exists in Syria to-day a great cluster of religious conceptions, each 
one claiming to be an improvement upon the other. Of the two 
forms of unity one is the dominant Islamism, living tenaciously upon 
the greatness of its past, and the other the languishing Judaism, 
revived occasionally by recruits from the Western nations. Among 
the Trinitarians (to employ a convenient term) are to be found all 
the doctrinal forms which the Eastern mind has conceived and the 
Western elaborated. These forms include the semi-oriental concep- 
tions of Christianity embracing the Greek Church, which at present 
alone enjoys the favour and protection of the Government, and the 
Maronite, Armenian, Chaldean, Coptic, and Syriac communities.’ 

(1) There are no reliable statistics of the present numbers of the principal Christian 
sects; but, from enquiries made in Syria from Greek bishops, heads of Catholic con- 
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The representatives of Christianity, according to Western views, 
are the Latins and the small contingent of Protestants, who both 
come to Syria to tell the Syrians that the true character of Christ, 
and of his teaching, has not been so well understood in the land of 
his birth as two thousand miles away from it. They are principally 
engaged in endeavouring to obtain converts from the Eastern sects, 
or from the Jews, none being obtainable from Islam. 

Around the centre of Jerusalem, where the religious growths of 
centuries gather like crystals round a rod, a half sedentary, half 
floating, population is to be found, whose chief object is the pursuit 
of piety and the veneration of the traces of Jesus, the Nazarene. 
Here is a world within a world—a Christian picture in a Moslem 
frame. In this city, where the religion of Mohammed, thirteen cen- 
turies ago, overcame that of Christ, and where, at present, its 
followers prevent the rival Christians from fighting for the possession 
of the venerated spots, we have a little area of ground which has 
been arranged by the sects of Christianity to suit the brief descrip- 
tions of the Testament, but in which no single place exists that can 
be proved to have been the scene of the events ascribed to it. All 
things which are offered for veneration are venerated in this place of 
faith, where both native and European Christians become seized with 
what I am constrained to term a lithophilematic mania, since they 
are seen to be constantly engaged in kissing enshrined stanes of the 
most doubtful authenticity. 

But the great, simple faith of the pale-faced pilgrim from the 
Russian Steppe, or the fanaticism of the dark-skinned Abyssinian, is 
so touching in its blind earnestness, that it forces the admiration 
of the most sceptical. The venerated slabs, placed to commemo- 
rate the birth and crucifixion, tell them nothing. They are but 
stones on which the eyes of the great idealist never rested. Far 
more venerable—more holy—one might imagine, should be the land- 
scapes on the road to Bethlehem ; for the red rocks have not changed, 
and the sky has lost none of its blueness. The stern mountains of 
Moab still form the same gigantic wall to the Jordan and the Sea 
of Lot;* they still seem as though the world ended where they 
stand. The eyes behold these views as well now as then, but the 
pilgrim is in search of sanctuaries, and takes no heed of landscapes. 
All-accepting faith still reigns in Palestine, and piety continues to 
receive tradition as reality. 

Kuropeans come and go in greater numbers every year since the 
means of travel have been made easier. They carry away impres- 
fraternities and others, the following figures seemed to me to be a near approximation 
to the truth :—Maronites, 200,000; Orthodox Greeks, 130,000; Papal Greeks, 70,000 ; 
Orthodox and Papal Armenians, probably less than 1,000; Latins, 10,000; Copts, 


Syrians, and minor sects, a few hundreds. 


(1) The Dead Sea. 
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sions, souvenirs, spurious relics; they witness the multiplicity of 
sects and their narrow jealousies, and learn that each of them claims 
to be the possessor of some unimportant, but treasured point of dif- 
ference from its “competitors.” They see that all the worship 
takes place in the same sombre building which commemorates the 
Christian tragedy, and that the worshippers keep rigorously apart. 
What conclusions do they draw when visiting the church of the 
Sepulchre, with its niches, its altars, and its subterranean chapels, in 
which all is gloom and sadness? JI have been told’ that the believing 
strengthen their belief by a sojourn in Jerusalem, but I imagine that 
the doubting or the wavering lose it altogether. 

A wealth of human ingenuity and learning has been bestowed 
upon the search for the true site of the Sepulchre. For the last 
forty years the subject has been discussed from archeological, archi- 
tectural, and topographical standpoints; yet the fact remains that 
the exact spot on which the Christian drama was enacted is still a 
matter for conjecture. Measurements have been taken and re-taken, 
texts read and “ solicited,” scholarly reputations staked, and it still 
remains impossible to bridge over the three centuries which elapsed 
between the death of Jesus Christ and the supposed discovery of 
his rock tomb by Constantine. The exact site never will be proved 
conclusively, although it might be shown to have been elsewhere, by 
a systematic search for the ancient wall. But the land is occupied 
by the followers of another faith, and the city may not be demolished 
to settle a point of Christian archeology. Moreover, the Christians 
of this century take far less interest in the tomb and its location, 
than those of the crusading epoch, when faith was in the fulness of 
its ardour. 

In Jerusalem, however, and, above all, in the Church of the 
Sepulchre, the adoration which takes place is unreffecting. The 
desire to venerate overcomes all doubts, and when the pilgrim, 
with bent back and humble gesture, enters the narrow door of the 
sarcophagus, he feels no doubt that he has reached the nearest extra- 
missal approximation on this earth to pure divinity, the closest 
station to the God-like principle. About this tomb the rival churches 
are grouped, and their prayers mingle and ascend together, for 
devotion knows no doctrine. In the beautiful and ornate chapel of 
the Greeks, the pilgrims are still shown a stone which has been 
called “the centre of the world.” And surely for the pilgrims who 
kiss this stone, the centre of the world is there, for is it not the 
spot where they believe the world began anew, and where the 
crucifixion changed the nature of humanity ? 

But exaggeration has ever been the rule in this strange land, 
and when one passes by the barren sand-hills round the Jordan 
valley and notices the comparative exiguity of the country, one 
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wonders at the self-assertion of those Jewish tribes, who wrote their 
records with such pomp and vanity. The land is small, and from 
Mount Lebanon to Beersheba, the theatre of the Biblical events, the 
distance is but an eight-days’ march—a small territory for so great 
a faith. It is, however, so identified with the history of the Beni 
Israel, and that history has stamped itself so marvellously upon the 
memory of mankind, that the scenery possesses an enchantment for 
the visitor which cannot be expressed. The land of Judah will pre- 
serve its interest for ever; for its dull, grey plains and mountains, 
where vegetation flies before the fierceness of the summer sun, are 
still the cradle-land of a great deism. 

And now this country is about to become known to a whole world 
of modest travellers, who follow in the course of new railways as 
naturally as water flows through a new aqueduct. It will be no 
longer needful to perform long horse and camel journeys to visit the 
places whose names are familiar to the Western from his childhood ; 
a great deal of the romance of travel in Palestine will disappear 
when the peaceful town of Nazareth is but a few hours’ journey from 
the coast. Will familiarity with this land, with its scenery, which 
has not changed, with the manner of its nomads, the same now as 
then, engender thoughts favourable to faith, or adverse to it? Will 
the visitor who is wafted in little more than four-and-twenty hours 
from the deck of a steamer to the mountain, which tradition calls 
the mountain of the “ forty days,” look down from the convent which 
the Greek monks have erected there to cover the stone on which 
Christ, they say, sat, with strengthened faith ? Will he scan the plain 
which the Satan of the legend pointed out to Christ as full of riches 
—a prosperous and populous plain then in the rougher manner of 
the East—and believe that these same rocks, and sands, and skies 
beheld the miracle? To answer such a question it would be neces- 
sary to know the limits of the reverential spirit still remaining in 
the world. 

Seated in the chapel of this rock-hewn convent, the steep ascent 
to which is a penance in itself, I was a witness to a scene which 
showed again the pilgrim’s character. A great pilgrimage from 
France was there, and when the majority of its members had 
departed after they had kissed the stone I have alluded to—a small 
conical-shaped stone marked with a large cross—some women stayed 
behind. With trembling hands, for their conscience must have had 
some qualms, they attempted vainly, with a knife, to cut away a 
piece of the hard block. Unable to succeed, and perceiving one 
among them who, with greater wisdom, had applied her energies to 
the softer rock which forms the walls of the little grotto, they soon 
surrounded her and laboured also to obtain a fragment of this stone 
of lesser sanctity ! 
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In the meantime Europe does not tire of the liberal alms it sends 
for the maintenance and propagation of the Western forms of 
Christianity in Syria. This liberality has taught the Syrian that 
there is a merchantable value in religion, and he, therefore, endea- 
vours to make the best terms he is able with the religious orders who 
dispense it. It has been observed that the number of Syrians who 
enter monasteries where self-sacrifice is required is very small, but 
Syrian parents are always eager to receive the benefits which religion, 
in Syria, provides. They gladly allow their children to be educated, 
fed, and clothed at the expense of the various brotherhoods, but they 
are in the habit of claiming more than what is so liberally bestowed 
upon them, threatening, if they are refused their demands, to join 
another sect. During the six centuries that the Franciscan fathers 
have been in charge of what are termed the holy places, they have 
not wearied in the task of education, but they freely admit that 
their labours have been attended with the scantiest success. It is 
time that it should be understood that this oriental people is not to 
be imbued with the delicate idealism with which Christ-worship has 
been surrounded in the West, and that all propaganda rests upon a 
mercenary basis. The religion of a Syrian Christian is, ina great 
many cases, closely connected with his material interests. When it 
is otherwise his religion takes the character of fanaticism. Many 
native Christians appear to consider that if it has been their lot to be 
born in a land which possesses relics that are envied by every nation 
of Christendom, they have an excellent right to take advantage of 
the circumstance. 

But contact with religious strife, and a near acquaintance with 
the methods of the sects, has made a large number of Syrians 
extremely sceptical as to the truth of any creed; and I have met men 
among them, of the highest native education, who are willing to 
change their religion, if they are able to derive a material advantage 
from doing so. They are not troubled by agnostic views (the advanced 
thought of the West penetrates with difficulty into Syria), but from 
simple observation and deduction they have drifted into scepticism. 

I have dwelt upon the Christian side of Syrian life, because it 
forces itself upon the attention at every step one takes in the country ; 
but the Mohammedan side must not be overlooked. 

The religion of Mohammed is that from which there are no seces- 
sions (apostacy is punished in Syria by lynching), to which there are 
few converts. It is near its birthplace in Syria, and it has therefore 
been preserved in a stern, unbending manner, neither progressing 
nor declining—ever ready to turn to fanaticism, which is the escape- 
valve of its fervency. In the towns where it reigns by the right 
of majority as well as by authority, it is to-day what it was in the 
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days of the Khalifs—a strangely earnest form of deism, which 
satisfies the aspirations of its followers as few religions have ever 
done. It is a religion which enters absolutely into the daily life, and 
orders all things in its pale. The Damascene Moslems, who are 
devotees, live lives of considerable piety, with no distractions to divert 
them from the daily cycle of prayers as fixed and as immutable as 
the sun which regulates them. Life, for the pious, is a constant 
call to prayers. The voices of the mueddins join at dawn in the 
strangest of strange concerts which half awakens the sleeper and in- 
sinuates itself into his dreams. They are heard again at midday, and 
again when the sun sinks. “To prayer, ye praying ones” is the cry 
heard in the bazaars on the day of meeting. There is little or no 
abatement of religious observance among the Syrian Moslems. The 
tree of Islam has ceased growing, but it is not dying, although the 
days of its splendour have passed away. It is difficult to avoid 
experiencing a feeling of envy for the spirit of contentment which 
Mohammedanism has created in its followers. 

A Shaykh in the public library of Damascus, who was engaged in 
the laborious task of copying by hand the history of Salah-ed-Dine, 
said to me with composure and absolute conviction, while speaking 
on the subject of languages: “ My friend, one language only is 
required—one tongue, and that the tongue of God” (/isan Allah). 


Tue SoctaL Aspect. 


Among the Syrians the fetters of custom are almost as strong as 
those of religion. The rule of the tarboush (or Fez cap) proves this. 
For a prince, as for a menial, there is no other head-covering, and its 
use is as tyrannical as the silk hat of European capitals. No law pre- 
scribes it, and yet all Syrians wear it, whatever be their creed. The 
unity of the ¢arboush is the only unity apparent in the country. The 
long, flowing garments, which have been worn by the inhabitants of 
Syria since the prophets of Israel, and which are one of the simplest 
expressions of dress, have been abandoned by the majority of Chris- 
tians, but their oriental distinctiveness, menaced on all sides by 
European encroachments, has found a last refuge in this little cap. 
A Syrian hesitates before he adopts the European costume, but public 
opinion forbids es to adopt the European hat. The same remarks 
apply to the izzar, or body-covering, which is so inseparably con- 
nected with iaabans notions of modesty. This white sheet, which 
prevents the eye from resting upon a symmetrical form in public, is 
the symbol of Oriental exclusivences, and custom, in Syria, sternly 
prescribes its use. It is curious to notice the conventionality of 
modesty which this garment illustrates. Old women, bent and 
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shrivelled, are to be seen drawing the corner of the veil across their 
mouths with almost as much timidity as maidens. They know that 
their mouths are only half concealed, but yet they have complied with 
the laws of decorum, and are satisfied. The ‘zza” sometimes reveals 
some olive-tinted faces of much beauty, lit up by a pair of clear 
brown eyes, to which its whiteness forms a pleasing contrast. Some- 
times, also, when the hands are occupied, the ‘zsar is drawn into the 
corner of the mouth and held there by a set of pearly teeth. This is 
the naivest way of keeping up the ancient Eastern feeling that a 
woman’s mouth should not be seen. The izzar is a useful covering 
which excludes the dust and sun, though it fills the streets with a 
dull, harsh pallor. The Mohammedan women have more than the 
semblance of concealment to maintain, and their faces are hidden by 
a piece of coloured muslin. They have not yet reached the degree of 
liberty enjoyed by the women of Egypt, who, in the higher classes, 
are permitted a simple loop of gauze drawn across the mouth from 
ear toear. Unfortunately for taste, the European garments worn 
underneath the izsar are generally of the gaudiest description— 
brilliant colours and painful contrasts being the rule. 

Taste in Syria is waning. Contact with Europeans, and the dis- 
persion of the princely families who made the land artistically 
beautiful during the period of the Khalifs, have largely contributed 
to destroy native art. Islam, which has alone cultivated art in Syria 
since the Arabs were united by Mohammed, appears to have become 
indifferent to it, and unmindful of the aid it has always lent to reli- 
gion. Is this a sign of decadence? The Syrian, though he shrinks 
from admitting it, seeks to imitate the art of Europe, but, alas! he 
does so with lamentable results. In decorative art there is no pro- 
gress, and no taste. The houses are still built in the quadrangular 
style, each with its little space of sky, and they still seem to exclude 
the outer world. Their fountains play in the courtyards, affording 
coolness and the luxury of water; but the heavily incrusted ceilings 
of the houses, with their stalactites and arabesques, have given place 
to a grotesquely pictorial form of mural embellishment offensive to 
the eye. I have seen many a fine hall in Damascus defaced by vulgar 
paintings of birds and animals. When the houses are not embel- 
lished by the hand of the native artist they are rough and cheerless, 
but they are still true to the genius of the race. It may be that 
Syrian art isin a transitional state, and its present degeneracy the 
precursor of a new birth. The Syrian artist, however, in abandoning 
all the old methods, seems likely to be obliged to study for a lengthy 
period before he is able to seize the highest forms of esthetic expres- 
sion of the Europe he seeks to emulate. It must be admitted that 
whenever it is a question of imitation from a specific model, the 
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Syrian is fully equal to the task. The artisans of the progressive 
town of Beyrout, indeed, pride themselves justly on being able to 
reproduce any European model, whether of furniture, of metal-work, 
or of any other technical art. They assert, with an amiable and 
oriental absence of modesty, that they are capable of producing any- 
thing that may be demanded of them, treating the original creation 
or invention of the object as a very small factor of its merit. It is 
said that a Syrian artisan, having been shown an ironclad, remarked 
carelessly, ‘It is well; if you wish, I will make you a similar one” 
(mithl hatha). Ingenuity is not wanting amongst the Syrians, but 
they are too apt to mistake it for genius. 

Few things mark a race more distinctly than its food, and the food 
of the Syrians is the bridge which Europeans seldom cross. It is 
easier to force the mind to take the bend of oriental roots than to 
command the stomach to receive and to assimilate the native food. 
The Syrian dishes contain every irritant which dyspeptics in the West 
(and peptics also) shun. The European visitor seeks in vain the suc- 
culent pilaffs which the Armenian cooks of Constantinople prepare 
with so much skill. He is offered for his daily fare a succession of 
unpalatable dishes, consisting chiefly in preparations of the fresh, 
hard, rancid mutton which constitutes the only animal food in use. 
This is cooked in oils, in spices, and in pinguidinous sauces, to which 
are added strongly-flavoured vegetables. The national dish consist- 
ing of crushed wheat and meat, reduced into a paste by the action 
of a pestle, is in itself a sufficient indication of the rudimentary 
nature of Syrian food, and yet this dish is almost a luxury which the 
poor are seldom able to procure! Palates, no doubt, are formed in 
infancy, and we must not, therefore, too hastily judge the Eastern 
cuisine by Western tastes. The prevalence of dysentery, however, 
shows that the coarse fare is not without its dangers. 

But if the palate of the Syrian has been impaired by rough usage, 
his tongue is polished to an extraordinary extent. Facility and 
elegance of speech is common to the whole Arab race, but in Syria 
there is a gentleness and courtesy of language which is seldom met 
with elsewhere. A nervous people they are, and a loquacious one. 
The rich Arabic language, composed of many idioms and over- 
charged with words, lends itself with ease to the wealth of expression 
in which the Syrians indulge. One of them, a man of education, 
who had thought much upon the destinies of his race, said to me, 
‘“‘ Yes, we are rough in our way of living, for our ancestors vere men 
who lived in tents; we cannot understand your civilisation ; we can- 
not accomplish much. There is one thing, however, which we can 
do—in which our forefathers, unable to read or write, became adepts 
—we can use our tongues.’ ‘ My friend,’ I answered, “if the 
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tongue of the East could marry the thought of the West the result 
would certainly be good.’’ He smiled, and said, ‘“ You say that out 
of courtesy, but you do not mean it.” 

In social life the Syrians of towns are courteous and hospitable, as 
befits a race descended from dwellers in tents. Their manners are 
amiable, and their intercourse pleasing. There is a natural good 
breeding pervading social life, which is less exaggerated than that of 
the Japanese, and a charming air of calm dignity and simple grace. 
When the Damascenes, towards sunset, take their daily walk out- 
side the gates you hear pleasant salutations on all sides, pronounced 
in that rhythmical tone of voice which lends so great a meaning to the 
greeting. In spite of this, perhaps because of it, they are over sen- 
sitive, and too ready to take offence; their amour propre is easily 
wounded. It is a pity to be obliged to contrast with the delicacy of 
their politeness, the almost naive eagerness of their desire for gain, 
and their inability to resist the allurements of money, no matter in 
what way it may be earned. For the sake of an apparent prospect of 
earning a few thousand of piastres more, a Syrian will frequently 
abandon his profession, or calling, and adopt a new one. In this 
respect, however, they closely resemble all oriental peoples, who 
scramble feverishly for the smallest gain. The Arabic language 
contains a great variety of the choicest terms of self-abnegation and 
flattery ; unfortunately the same ductility of verb is not always found 
to be reconcilable with truth. 

As elsewhere, each town in Syria has its distinctive physiognomy, 
but the city of Damascus has an individuality of its own. Damascus 
is inimitable, extraordinary. Viewed from the housetops, it is a 
forest of minarets; from within, it seems a labyrinth of bazaars. It 
is without any pretensions to architecture, the walls of its streets are 
composed of mud and straw, and yet a brown humanity has lived 
and struggled in it, built, destroyed, and built again for four thousand 
years! Fear for life and property has had its effect upon the con- 
struction of the town, and the exteriors of the houses are designed to 
give an outward appearance of poverty. Damascus is still the city 
where fanaticism, when it breaks out, is the most deadly in its effects, 
because Christians and Mohammedans live together in it in large 
numbers. Its streets, with few exceptions, are but alleys, almost 
impassable in winter, and life within its walls passes as it passed a 
hundred, nay, three hundred years ago. And yet there is activity in 
the bazaars, activity caused by the necessity of supplying food and 
clothing to a population of two hundred thousand. But the same 
rude industries are there as in the time of the great Haroun. When 
the Lady of Bagdad hired a porter (in the tale of the Thousand and 
One Nights), and visited many shops in succession, they were the 
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same shops asnow. The tin-worker still sits in his niche in the wall 
and hammers contentedly from dawn to sunset; the cloth vendor still 
sells the wares among which he is enshrined in his box-like shop, 
in the close and dark bazaar, like a Budda in a case ; the grocer still 
treasures his spicy stock, and the measvring of every commodity is 
still a matter of very grave importance. There are the same odours 
of rancid samman in the cooking-shops, and the same wondrous 
pistachio cakes at the*confectioners, floating in their oily syrup. In 
the long bazaars, through which pass camels with enormous side- 
loads, horses, carriages and mules, there is the same bustling and the 
same cries of warning. The great primitive, unchanging East is 
seen here in all its colouring. 

The bazaars are a stage upon which move a multitude of human 
types. The passing Bedouin is to be seen there conforming to the 
rules of cities during his brief stay within the walls. He forms a 
strong contrast to the pale-faced citizen, who passes his life in the 
close atmosphere of the market. The Bedouin’s face has a virile 
character of wildness, his cheeks are coated with soft down, and his 
eye is keen and bright. The pure, thin air of the plains reflects 
itself upon his countenance. His teeth are white as snow, perhaps 
because his food is vegetable—coarse food, however, scarcely better 
than that of animals. But when he walks through the city he wears 
an air of restraint. His red iron-nailed boots clink with less assur- 
ance, and his ava swings with less dignity than when he is hunt- 
ing or marauding on the plains, for then he feels that the whole land 
is his. There, his true nature reappears. Then, in this same Damas- 
cus, amid the constant crowd of peasants in their dusty pantaloons, of 
Turkish officers in their gaudy uniforms, of pious men in sombre 
gowns, of loathsome beggars in their filth, the veiled enigmas glide 
Miles mufiled souls amid the human turmoil, They seem to be but 
moving mannikins, and yet these shapeless forms are much of what 
is beautiful or hideous, young or old, in the ancient town of Sham. 

Passing from Damascus to Beyrout—the true capital of Syria— 
the difference is very great. It is like stepping suddenly from the 
Middle Ages to the present time, from oriental ruggedness and 
frugality to a pleasant cosmopolitan civilisation. Beyrout—a town 
which not a few Damascenes have never seen—is the only progressive 
town in Syria. In its charming villas, built with closed courts and 
liwans looking out upon the great inland sea, society has formed 
itself, to a great extent, upon European models, and the manners of 
the East mingle with the manners of the West, to the advantage of 
both. The snow-clad mountains of the Lebanon form a picturesque 
background to this little sunlit town, so peacefully ensconced at the 
bottom of its bay. It is here that Syrian learning has taken up its 
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last abode. For Turkish rule has been disastrous to Arabic litera- 
ture. The censorship is so severe that the smallest treatise is detained 
in the censor’s hands for an unjustifiably long period, frequently 
until the unfortunate author has relinquished all hope of ever 
receiving permission to print. All prospect of a national literature 
is destroyed, and the best writers have left Syria for Egypt, where 
liberty of thought is greater. The majority of books now published 
by Syrians are of an educational character, and are of little interest. 
It is true that the American college has established a printing press, 
from which some useful works of ancient writers have been issued, 
but the majority of its productions are devotional and educational. 
it is not by such compositions that a literature is maintained. There 
are several masters of the language still remaining in the country, 
among whom may be mentioned Shaykh Ibrahim al Yazijy, the 
successor of his distinguished father; but beyond a few scholarly 
tasks of editorship, he has produced little. Al Haurani has contri- 
buted some volumes among which may be noticed a brief and super- 
ficial criticism of the Darwinian theory. It will be seen that the 
time has indeed passed, when thinkers of the stamp of Al Motenabbi 
and Al Mari wielded the kalam. The art of story-writing has 
passed away like so many of the best arts of Syria, and the old 
stories of the Arab race are still made to supply the entertainment of 
Syrian evenings. Talent has flown from Syria, partly owing to the 
restrictions of an ignorant and bigoted censorship, and partly to the 
harm caused by translations from European literature. A glance at 
a Syrian newspaper, the principle contents of which are translated 
from the European press, will show that native talent is no longer 
relied upon to satisfy the native reader. 

Among the few Europeans at present in Syria who have attempted 
the difficult task of authorship in the Arabic language must be men- 
tioned the American scholar, Dr. Vandyck, to whom native education 
owes a considerable debt. His admirable treatises have been the 
principal means of introducing Western education into Syria, and a 
short time since the people of Syria, in recognition of his services, 
presented him with a fitting token of their gratitude. 

A few words are necessary, in conclusion, upon the subject of 
native tendencies. That Turkish rule is bad is a fact well known to 
all who are acquainted with it. Neither Christians nor Mohammedans 
in Syria are contented, and both would accept a foreign ruler who 
would give them equitable taxation, honest administration, and free- 
dom from unjust laws. But for the Mohammedans, the ruler must 
be a Moslem, and for that reason their hopes are hardly likely to be 
fulfilled. 

The case is different for the Christians. Softened and demoralised 
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as they have become by centuries of oppression, they would gladly 
welcome any European Power who would relieve them from the 
tyranny and inefficiency of Turkish rule, under which progress is im- 
possible. Their character would probably improve under a govern- 
ment of probity and discipline. They would no longer be dependent 
upon missionary efforts to bring Western civilisation to them; they 
would doubtless rapidly progress. 

It is true that they lack the power of forming the calm judgments, 
the logical deductions which constitute the great superiority of the 
Western mind, but they have a quick imitative intelligence and a 
mnemonic power which prodigiously surpass that of the Western 
peoples. The Jesuits, the Lazarists, and other Catholic orders, to- 
gether with the Protestants, have educated a great portion of the 
rising generation of Syrian Christians. But this education has had 
an unlooked-for effect upon them. It has disinclined them for 
manual work, and many have been forced to expatriate themselves, 
being unable to gain their living in their own country in callings 
for which their education fits them. The evil is continually increas- 
ing, and the young Syrian has become a restless, half-satisfied indi- 
vidual, vaguely wishing for higher things. 

Freperic CarREL. 














MADAGASCAR. 


Tue French have availed themselves of a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances to place the Malagasy Government in a hopeless 
dilemma. A few words from an old resident, who only returned 
last year from that island, may not be out of place just now. There 
would seem to be no doubt whatever that the demands which M. le 
Myre de Vilers is authorised to make are of a most extraordinary 
and exorbitant nature. Opinions, however, appear to differ, even in 
official circles, as to the reception these pretensions are likely to 
meet with at the Hova Court. It is not too much to say that, 
should they be accepted in their entirety, they will involve nothing 
less than the complete and absolute surrender of the great African 
island to the tender mercies of the French Government. Among 
the results which will surely follow may be named the downfall of 
the deservedly popular native Dynasty and the complete subjection 
of the Hovas. In other words, the present proud and dominant 
race will be reduced to an insignificant caste. As the Hovas are 
keenly aware of the fact, it remains to be seen whether their rulers 
can possibly bring themselves to consent to such a suicidal sur 
render. 

The ethics of the situation may be disposed of in a few words ; 
although, in a day when “ /a force prime le droit,” it may appear 
superfluous, if not irrelevant, to allude tothem. However, no one who 
is not a Frenchman, and who studies the facts impartially, will be 
of opinion that the arrogant claims which have been suddenly 
“sprung ” upon the Malagasy, have any sort or shadow of excuse to 
support them. The tales which have been sedulously propagated of 
late in the French Press, and some of which have been repeated in 
our own, as to insults supposed to have been offered to citizens or 
soldiers of the Republic, are totally destitute of foundation, and 
remind one of the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. The facts, 
“unfortunately,” as is said, “ for themselves,’ are quite contrary to 
those which the organs of our neighbours have asserted; it being 
notorious to every one conversant with the affairs of Madagascar, 
that ever since the Franco-Malagasy Treaty was signed by the 
accredited representatives of those Powers, the Hovas have scrupu- 
lously maintained and fulfilled their part in its minutest provisions, 
and have invariably treated their unwelcome guests with the most 
chivalrous courtesy. 

It is also, perhaps, bootless to criticise the ré/e which our Govern- 
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ment has played in this imbroglio, but it cannot be pretended that 
our diplomatic action has been otherwise than timid and tentative, 
nor has it reflected anything but discredit upon the Ministry which 
sanctioned the negotiations. The result at all events has been that 
any protest or interference on our part now is completely stopped, 
however desirable either of them would be for British interests in 
this grave and important juncture. It may be equally idle to speak 
of the loss to our prestige which is already being felt in the East from 
the increase of French influence. But whatever exception may be 
taken to this word of foreign extraction, its meaning seems to be 
coming home somewhat forcibly to our merchants, in so far as it 
has to do with the closing to them of certain markets, which the past 
enterprise and former valour of their countrymen had hitherto 
secured for the British people. There are some who have lost 
faith in the soundness of the principles of Free Trade and who deny 
the merits claimed for it by the disciples of Cobden. Such persons 
will do well to study the effects produced upon the commerce of the 
East by the advent to power of a rigidly Protectionist nation. As 
to the damage which the cause of Protestantism will assuredly sustain 
when Madagascar is handed over to the spiritual domination of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood (strictly speaking, to the Jesuit Fathers), 
possibly it is too insignificant a question to be worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. Whatever may be the importance of it to us in 
the future, and however the trouble has arisen, there is no disguising 
the fact that an intolerable and utterly unjustifiable ultimatum is 
about to be forced down the throats of an inoffensive and patriotic 
people, who, although ultra-conservative in their traditions, have 
maintained an almost unbroken friendship with our country. 
Having been behind the scenes some three or four years ago in 
Madagascar, when the Hovas were menaced by successive Residents- 
General with a catastrophe similar to the one with which they are 
now threatened, I know that Rainilaiarivony, the Prime Minister, 
who is also ex officio husband of the Queen, was upon the point of 
yielding to the pressure which was put upon him. But although 
the French demands were then incomparably more moderate than 
those which are at this moment en route for Antananarivo, yet the 
Prime Minister of Madagascar mustered up sufficient courage to reject 
them. There is this, however, to be said, namely, that his advisers 
at that crisis were clearly justified in pointing out to him that the 
French were not thoroughly in earnest, and that his refusal was not 
at all likely to precipitate a conflict. It is unquestionable also that 
the French had Germany very much on the brain at that time, and 
that the hostility or warlike activity of the young Emperor were 
then rather unknown quantities. Nor can it be doubted that the 
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Quai d’Orsay has been greatly emboldened by our supineness or 
cowardice in Siam. 

All things considered, it is impossible to believe that a vain, rest- 
less, ambitious nation will put up with the affront, or endure the loss 
of prestige which they will sustain, should the present mission of M. 
de Vilers, heralded by such a flourish of trumpets, and backed by such 
an imposing force, meet with a rebuff from the Hovas. Even if we 
allow for the proverbial grain of salt, the demands which the rusé old 
diplomatist is surely empowered to present, cannot fail to involve 
in effect the complete surrender of the country; and this, be it 
remembered, to the least loved among the none too welcome 
vazahas, 

Rainilaiarivony is now, as black men go, an old man, and has only 
lately recovered from a dangerous illness. It is true that, while his 
royal spouse is barely thirty, he himself, in point of actual age, 
might easily have been the son of Mr. Gladstone. But, besides the 
fact that he never enjoyed the recuperative recreations of his 
British prototype, he is of less vigorous constitution and has had 
numerous family troubles, one of which recently resulted in the 
incarceration of his son and grandson, the latter a whilom Woolwich 
cadet. Again, both his power and popularity have lately been 
on the decline, partly from the secret formation of a French Party, 
but mainly owing to the terrible state of poverty to which the 
Malagasy have been reduced by the repeated and oppressive imposts 
necessitated by the six-monthly repayments (of interest and amorti- 
zation) of the French indemnity money. In fact, the whole country, 
within the past two or three years, has been bled to the point of 
inanition. So much so, that it is exceedingly hard to conceive that 
a war could possibly be carried on, even for a few weeks, and in 
spite of wholesale conscription, with a treasury so utterly depleted 
as that of Queen Ranavalona III. is known to be. There cannot be 
the smallest doubt that these considerations have had great weight 
with the French, and that the archives of the Quai d’Orsay must be 
fully stocked with the comptes rendus of the numberless negotiations, 
plots and counterplots, menaces and cajoleries, presents and promises, 
bargains, word-fencing, e¢ hoc genus omne, to which the pursuit of 
the French pretensions has given birth since the so-called Franco- 
Malagasy War. 

The hour would appear to have been well chosen, nor could 
a better man have been selected for the enforcement of the onerous 
conditions than the tough and unscrupulous little old diplomatist 
who is now on his way to the Hova capital. On previous occasions 
he assimilated himself in many respects to the Malagasy habits, and, 
being possessed of ample private means, was lavish in his personal 
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expenditure. Once, it is true, he committed an unpardonable blunder, 
whereby the astute old Hova Premier ‘‘scored” heavily, and it cannot 
be denied that the other vazahas (foreigners) at the capital were 
secretly rejoiced thereat. Furious at having been foiled in one of his 
coups d’escrime, he hauled down his Resident-General’s flag, and 
threatened to leave Antananarivo. But after a few hours of reflection, 
he pocketed the affront and hauled up the tricolour again. He has, 
therefore, at least one “ defeat to avenge,” and it must be admitted 
that he stands an excellent chance of wiping it out, and that, too, 
before another year has passed over our heads. 

To those who are thoroughly conversant with the customs and 
habits of the Malagasy court, there is nothing more significant than 
the bold assertion lately made by M. le Myre de Vilers, that a 
definite reply will be received in the beginning of November. This 
clearly shows that no time will be given to the dusky rulers to 
discuss the details of the sweeping concessions demanded. It is pro- 
bable that this peremptory tone is assumed from a conviction of the 
logical weakness and indefensible nature of the French demands. 
However that may be, M. de Vilers has a full knowledge of the 
procrastination usual in Antananarivo, and has had thorough experi- 
ence of the difficulties thrown in the way of unwelcome suitors. 
It is, therefore, very clear that he has made up his mind to “ stand 
no nonsense,” and that his attitude will be comprised in four words: 
‘Sic volo, sic jubeo.” 

It is, of course, just within the bounds of possibility that a cam- 
paign may yet be averted, though this is exceedingly improbable, as, 
unless the Hova chiefs make at least a show of resistance, their fate 
will not be uncertain at the hands of their own countrymen. 

Supposing, therefore, that military operations are initiated, and 
bearing in mind their proverbial uncertainty, I may hazard a few 
observations. In the first place, it will be a wanton exposure of the 
troops to climatic influences if the expedition is landed in Mada- 
gascar before March next, at the earliest, besides which the hurri- 
cane season makes the coast dangerous until that month is past. 
Assuming that the ultima (in the present case the word proxima is 
more apposite) ratio be resorted to, it may be confidently said, in 
general terms, that the issue can hardly be in doubt. The great, 
indeed, almost the only difficulty, lies in the want of land transport. 
With the command of the sea, which the French now enjoy, there 
is nothing to prevent their landing, in force, at any port in the 
island which they may select; though, with the capital as their 
objective point, their choice is practically limited to two, namely, 
Tamatave on the eastern, and Mojunga on the western, coast ; 
Diego Suarez, an excellent harbour but extremely hot place, being a 
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permanent French possession and place d’armes, in the extreme north 
of the island. The distance from Tamatave to Antananarivo is two 
hundred and twenty miles, while the Mojunga Road is about half 
as long again. The ascent in the latter being much more gradual, 
and the country traversed less favourable to the defenders, it is, of 
course, possible that the attack may be delivered by two separate 
columns, converging upon the plateau of Imerina, which is of an 
average height of 4,500 feet above the sea-level. But the Sakalava 
tribe, who people the western coast, have an invincible aversion to 
labour of almost every kind, and above all, to acting as beasts of 
burden. 

On the eastern side, however, throughout every day in the year, 
whether the rain be pouring in torrents, or the sun blazing with 
tropical splendour, the traveller is perpetually meeting and overtak- 
ing a never-ending file of lorajana, who are evidently the descend- 
ants of Issachar. Crouching between their double burdens of about 
a hundredweight, they painfully plod along the burning sand of the 
sea-shore; you see them up to their chins in water crossing a 
crocodile-infested river, or, again, extricating one leg after another 
from the mud, which is of the consistence of bird-lime, and of the 
depth of the Slough of Despond ; or they barely stagger out of your 
way, leaning on their assegai, with one foot hanging over the 
precipice, as you are borne past them up the steep and slippery 
mountain pass. These are the roads, and this the mode of locomo- 
tion in Madagascar. Whether the “almighty dollar” of the invading 
vazaha will continue to tempt these patient toilers, and whether they 
will carry food or munitions of war to be used against their beloved 
Queen, is doubtful: nor is it easy to see how the difficulty can be 
overcome. In the long run it is a question whether a light railway 
would not be found the most practicable mode of piercing the plateau, 
and of keeping up the communication with the base of supplies, the 
sea-port. Enough has perhaps been said to show that the difficulties 
of land transport, if not insurmountable, are at least considerable. 

A word as to the relative morale of the belligerent troops. In the 
late war the French certainly were far from adding lustre to their 
arms in Madagascar, but then they did not suffer quite such a defeat 
as ours at Majuba. And per contra, with one or two rare exceptions, 
the Hovas were ludicrously inefficient soldiers, most of the very 
little actual fighting that was done having been vicariously per- 
formed by other and subject races, while the commissariat was 
totally non-existent. 

To sum up the situation. I should be inclined to hold that, after 
exhausting every possible delay, and their répertoire in this respect 
is extensive, the Malagasy rulers will refuse to accept such terms 
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as have been published by the Rappel. The combined ambition, 
greed, and amour propre of the French will then render a campaign 
necessary, in the prosecution of which, and whatever season is 
selected, I expect that at least a hundred men will be slain by 
malarial fever for every one laid low by a Malagasy bullet. If 
the affair is not exactly a military promenade, the total defeat 
of the Hova power is inevitable. In fact, unless extraordinary 
blundering takes place, three months after the landing should suffice 
to plant the tricolour on the turrets of the Silver Palace. It may 
be that the Queen and Court will retreat towards the south, the 
capital being indefensible from an attacking army. This would 
facilitate the placing of a puppet prince upon the throne. And as 
pecuniary and dynastic reasons will probably prevail to prevent a 
force being despatched from the Imerina plateau to oppose the 
invaders en route, it is not unlikely that the constant news of their 
advance will cause panic, and lead to political troubles, probably 
revolution, at the capital. It is even “ quite on the cards” that the 
campaign will result in a bloodless “‘ walk-over.” 

The question which most concerns ourselves is what the victors 
will do with the island when they have got it. Its dimensions 
are greater than those of France itself; but the population of about 
five millions is scattered and split up into numerous tribes, with 
marked racial and other characteristics. One of them, the most 
powerful and most intelligent, will certainly remain sullen, if not 
hostile, for some time to come; few of them are industrious, most 
of them are predatory, and all are miserably poor. The climate is 
atrocious in the lowlands, and the soil generally unfruitful on the 
uplands. The reported discoveries of gold, about which we heard 
so much a year or two ago, have not attained the importance that 
was claimed for them. 

On the whole, it is hard to say whether the disadvantages do not 
outweigh the benefits to be enjoyed by the conquerors of this curious 
and interesting country. It is clear that the answer mainly depends 
upon the capacity for colonisation possessed by the French. If, 
when they have taken possession of the island continent (whether 
by fair means or foul is not the question at present), they resolutely 
and intelligently set to work to develop its resources, and if they 
govern its motley races with justice, prudence, liberality, and dis- 
cretion, they will so far deserve well of the outside world, that 
much will be forgiven them as to the manner of their acquisition of 
Madagascar. 


Since the foregoing was written, my attention has been directed 
to several more or less oracular announcements regarding the 
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probable outcome of the present imbroglio. Notably it has gone 
the round of the papers that the Malagasy Consul in London 
has been interviewed by Reuter’s agent; and now the Daily 
Telegraph is reminded by the French Embassy that such an 
individual »’ existe pas! Truly, the question is full of surprises— 
among which, perhaps, the least surprising is that Mr. Samuel Procter, 
the soi-disant Consul, “did not expect the French to make any move ”’ 
until after the death of his august master. Evidently the latter 
had a juster appreciation of the proverb about “ dead men’s shoes ” 
than has the Consul, who, by-the-bye, seems to have forgotten that 
it is /ése-majesté to speak of the demise of the Hova Prime Minister. 
Fortunately, however, for Mr. Procter he lives a long way from 
Antananarivo; and, as has been pointed out in the Globe, the old 
Minister is only regaled by his aides-de-camp with such tit-bits of 
current literature as they may judge suitable to his palate. Mr. 
Procter goes on to express his conviction of the “impossibility of 
our permitting the French to annex Madagascar!” In other words, 
that we shall go to war to prevent them! It would appear, from 
the pronouncement of M. le Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, that 
history has again repeated itself, and that “ M. Est-il Possible ” has 
already had to seek a change of masters. However that may be, I 
think I have given sufficient reasons to show that we are entirely 
precluded from making any but ,the very feeblest of protests, which 
will receive the consideration—they deserve. 

Another correspondent has seized the opportunity to laud the rare 
intelligence and exceeding liberality of that most conservative and 
close-fisted old gentleman, the Toryosaurus Hova ; and he expresses 
his belief that such of the Gallic hosts as do not fall victims to 
Malagasy fever will be driven back by the Hova bayonets. Of 
course, his opinion may be more valuable than mine, as to which of 
the two belligerents possesses the best stomach for fighting, but I 
may be allowed to express a doubt whether the authority in ques- 
tion has taken into sufficient consideration the utter misery of the 
country and the present disastrous condition of the Hova Treasury. 

As showing how differently things are viewed by observers who 
have enjoyed the same opportunities of forming an opinion, I have 
lately heard it stated that the Malagasy are largely in the habit of 
using dollar-pieces as ornaments, whereas during a residence of five 
years in various parts 8f the island I never once saw a dollar so 
employed. Possibly they have developed the taste during the past 
few months. A word as to the Malagasy currency. This is solely 
composed of sections, or clippings, often infinitesimally small, of 
dollar-pieces ; every man, however poor, carrying a pair of scales. 
The operation of weighing out, say the equivalent for a pine-apple, 
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about the fifth part of a penny, affords an absorbing and never- 
failing interest to a group of leisurely bystanders. But, owing 
partly to his extreme poverty, and mainly from long practice, your 
Malagasy is a wonderful connoisseur in coins, and exceedingly eclectic 
in his choice of an entire dollar. Varieties of that coin, acceptable 
enough to members of the “ Latin Union,” are heavily discounted 
by the wily local trader. Many Europeans, including the present 
writer, have had bitter experiences in that particular—the Govern- 
ment especially have a wonderful flair for the unpopular substitutes. 
But within the past five years both French and English silver 
pieces, of all denominations, except our crown pieces, are freely 
current in Tamatave. Curiously enough, the Malagasy language 
has long possessed an equivalent nomenclature for every coin, and 
combination of coins, belonging to either of these Nationalities. 

Possibly, in the not distant future, the evzaha may succeed in 
abolishing the use of scales, and establishing a decent coinage 
throughout the African Island. Who knows but what the French 
President may be remembered with the gratitude of posterity still 
accorded to the great foreigner who delivered the people of another 
Island “ from brass money and wooden shoes” ? 

VAZAHA. 
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A PRETENDER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tur future historian of the House of Orleans will find a difficulty in 
explaining the anomaly of a pretender who at several moments of his 
career seemed absolutely reluctant to be taken at his word, and at one 
period deliberately neglected to use the means apparently within his 
grasp for enforcing his claim in the only way in which a pretender 
can hope to succeed, namely, by force of arms. I say “apparently,” 
for I am alluding to the period when the Duc de Chartres was the 
colonel of a cavalry regiment quartered at Rouen, and the Duc 
d’Aumale commander of the 7th Corps d’Armée; and though I feel 
certain that both the Corps d’Armée and the regiment would have 
followed their leaders on any and at the least signal, I am by no 
means convinced that this signal would have been forthcoming on 
the part of the Duc d’Aumale at the bidding of his nephew. Lest 
this should appear the irresponsible assertion of a mere looker-on, 
and an alien to France to boot, I hasten to give proof in support. 
During a conversation which took place in 1881 between the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Comte Henri d’Ideville, one of the staunchest and 
at the same time most highly-gifted adherents to the Orleanist cause, 
the latter endeavoured to draw the explanation, which I foresee will 
puzzle the historian, from the best-known son of Louis-Philippe. At 
that time the Duke had been deprived of his command, and, more- 
over, shorn of his functions of ‘‘ Inspector-General”’ of the French 
Army. I do not blame the Republicans for one instant for what they 
did ; I am only stating facts. 

On the day in question, M. d’Ideville, profiting by the confidential 
tone the interview had assumed, suddenly remarked: “ When I 
reflect, monseigneur, that in this very street,' but a few steps away 
from us, at the Elysée itself, there dwells the successor of your 
ancestors, the chief magistrate of France, the sorry personage called 
President Grévy—and that at this particular moment Algeria, which 
had at its head men like your Highness, Marshal Bugeaud, and 
Admiral Gueydon, is governed by a petty provincial barrister, by the 
brother of this Grévy—when I reflect upon all this, monseigneur, I 


(1) The interview must have taken place at the mansion in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
which the Duke leased or bought from the family of Fould, and which has been 
demolished since. 
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am compelled to admit that the times have indeed changed.” To 
which the Duke sadly replied, ‘‘ What’s the use, Monsieur d’Ideville ? 
We must bear with misfortune ; both our services have been dis- 
pensed with.” Seeing that his interlocutor received his first remark 
in a sympathetic spirit, M. d’Ideville ventured upon a second. 
“‘ Monseigneur,” he said, “I trust you will pardon my boldness, but 
since I have been seated here with you there is one thought which 
persistently obtrudes itself. When a half-century or a century 
hence our grand-children and our grand-nephews shall study the 
annals of our times, Heaven alone knows how many among them will 
suddenly lay down their books to ponder a confused and inexplicable 
point of our present history. I should like to know what answer 
even the most learned professors of those days that are to come could 
make to the following question addressed to them by the student : 
‘ How was it that in 1880 there could exist in France a Republican 
Government with a “log-president,” called Grévy, which drove God 
from the schools, forcibly closed the churches, expelled the sisters of 
charity from the hospitals and asylums, allowed France to be insulted 
by the foreign powers and disorganised and degraded the army 
and the magistracy—while at the same time, France had at the 
head of one of her armies a prince of the House of Bourbon, the 
most popular of all those princes, esteemed by everyone, looked up 
to for his lofty intellect, beloved for his goodness and his courage, 
the absolute master of a vast Corps d’Armée, and in addition to all 
this, the richest nobleman in France?’ ‘ How was it,’ the young 
questioner of 1980 will assuredly add, when brought to a standstill 
by the mystery of this insoluble problem, ‘ how was it that this 
same prince, with all his prestige and disposing of so much autho- 
rity, allowed himself to be stripped of his command and of his 
grade, and allowed his country to become the prey of a Government 
so utterly despicable and so utterly despised?’”’ This time the 
Duc d’Aumale did not answer at all and merely smiled. ‘I came to 
the conclusion,” winds up M. d’Ideville, “that M. le Duc d’Aumale, 
being a great captain, scorns to be a great politician.” 

The conclusion is a charitable one, but it will not help the future 
historians out of the difficulty with regard to the attitude of the 
Duke’s nephew. He, of all men, ought to have known, and probably 
did know, the opinions of his most prominent uncle—and for that 
matter, of all his uncles, on the subject of fomenting civil war for a 
purely dynastic purpose. He could not have cherished any illusions. 
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in that respect, he could not have flattered himself that the uncle, or 
rather uncles, would do for their nephew what the sons forbore to 
do for their father. It is an undisputed fact that in 1848 the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville could have saved their father’s 
throne had they chosen to do so. Again I beg to forestall the 
reader’s possible objection toa mere statement of mine by giving 
him verse and chapter for it. I do this all the more readily because 
my doing so affords me the opportunity of adducing evidence even 
more valuable than that of M. d’Ideville, who in some quarters 
might be suspected of having taken too sanguine a view of the Duc 
d’Aumale’s power of backing up his nephew’s claim. In this 
instance the principal witness is the late General Fleury, Master of 
the Horse to Napolean III., who might fairly claim to yield to 
no man in his devotion to the Second Empire,:and to the Emperor 
himself. But that devotion did not prevent him from sincerely 
admiring the great military capacities of the Duc d’Aumale, and 
from expressing at the same time his astonishment at the course 
adopted by the Duke in 1848. The conversation from which I 
extract this note took place between General Fleury and the Comte 
d’Ideville a fortnight or so before the interview recorded above, 
and caused a great sensation in the Imperialist camp; the late 
Plon-Plon went even so far as to request M. Fleury to give it an 
unqualified denial, with which request, of course, the upright and 
honourable soldier refused point-blank to comply. 

“IT cannot help remembering,” said the General, “ that in 1847 I 
‘was within an ace of being appointed aide-de-camp to M. le Duc 
d’Aumale when he became Governor-General of Alyeria. I repeat, 
the appointment was as good as settled. What a tangled skein is 
fate! I may be mistaken, and too self-confident; nevertheless, I 
fancy that had I been by the side of the Duc d’Aumale in February, 
1848, the Prince would not have relinquished his command. In 
fact, up to this day, I fail to explain to myself his departure. Just 
try to grasp the situation. An army, which was enthusiastically 
devoted to him body and soul, and only too eager to obey him, to 
follow him, positively implored him to act. The fleet of his 
brother, the Prince de Joinville, to the full as enthusiastic as the land 
forces, was there. The only thing these two princes had to do was 
to ship ten thousand men (the army numbered eighty thousand), 
and to set sail with them for Marseilles. In three days they would 
have brought back their father to the Tuileries in triumph. This 
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attitude of the Duc d’Aumale, this untimely resignation, has always 
remained an unfathomable mystery to me. That man is, indeed, an 
enigma ; for to one who has seen him, as I have, at La Smalah, where 
I was close to him, and where he displayed the most extraordinary 
qualities of daring, determination, and coolness of judgment, face to 
face with danger and death, that flight from Algeria, so ‘ needlessly 
constitutional,’ must ever appear a senseless and incomprehensible 
act.” 

Senseless and incomprehensible, perhaps, to the “soldier of for- 
tune,’’ so called, because he has no fortune whatsoever—to the soldier 
who has nothing to lose and everything to gain by a bold coup. Not 
so senseless and incomprehensible to those who have been taught 
that poverty is the greatest curse on earth, especially to men born in 
an exalted station of life; and it would be idle to maintain that the 
family of Louis-Philippe were not so taught. If they did not suck in 
that lesson with the mother’s milk, it had at any rate been drummed 
into their ears from their very infancy by their father, who, with 
a civil list of £750,000—which meant something more than it would 
now—was constantly haunted by the fear of poverty, and haunted 
to such a degree as to harass his friends and counsellors with his 
apprehensions. ‘‘ My dear Minister,” he said one day to Guizot, 
after having recited to him a long list of his domestic charges—‘‘ my 
dear Minister, I am telling you that my children will be wanting 
bread.” When Harel, the manager of the Odeon, came to ask him 
for the loan of 30,000 frances, Louis-Philippe laughed, and merely 
said: ‘‘ My dear Monsieur Harel, I was just going to ask you for 
a similar loan.” During Queen Victoria’s visit to Eu, in ’43, her 
host was constantly telling her stories of his former poverty, and 
not in a cheerful retrospective manner, but with a depressing fear of 
a like future being in store for him. One morning, while the young 
matron and “ the competitor of /e pére eterne/,” as Princesse Clémen- 
tine, the mother of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, called her father, 
were strolling in the garden, the latter offered his royal guest a peach. 
The Queen seemed at a loss how to skin it; seeing which Louis- 
Philippe took a large clasp-knife from his pocket. ‘‘ When a man 
has been a poor devil like myself, obliged to live upon forty sous 
a day, he always carries a knife. I might have dispensed with it for 
the last few years, but I do not wish to lose the habit. One does not 
know what may happen,” he said. The Queen was deeply affected, 
the tears stood in her eyes, and she did not recover her wonted spirits 
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for hours. Bismarck has averred more than once that Louis-Philippe, 
during his own reign, concocted news unfavourable to his dynasty, and 
speculated upon the results in the English stock-market. 

That all but one of Louis-Philippe’s sons were willing pupils to 
their father’s teaching admits of no doubt whatsoever. This does not 
mean that they could not be generous where it suited them, but they 
were determined that the means of being generous should not be 
taken from them. Fleury felt sure that an attempt of the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville to restore their father to the 
throne by force of arms would have succeeded. I am inclined to 
subscribe to that opinion; nevertheless, there was a chance of 
failure, and failure in that instance would have decidedly been 
fraught with the wholesale confiscation of their property. On the 
other hand, tacit submission to “ the will of the people” would, it 
was thought, avert such a catastrophe, and the d’Orléans were not 
mistaken. It is to the credit of both the second and third Republics 
that they did not proceed to unprovoked sequestration of the 
d’Orléans’ estates, and yet, one cannot altogether blame Louis 
Napoleon for having taken that measure in 1852. It was, after all, 
but an act of reprisal; the Bourbons had despoiled his uncle in the 
most shameless fashion, and it required no great amount of casuistry 
to identify the d’Orléans with the elder branch. For once in a way 
the wolf had logic on his side when he as good as said, “If it was 
not you, it was your cousin.” A note by the way. In the opinion 
of those best fit to judge, the decree of confiscation was a small 
masterpiece, both as regards style and clearness, and people won- 
dered as to its authorship, for all inquiries on the subject failed to 
bring the truth to light. Even up to the present day it is not 
generally known that the document was drafted by Teste, a former 
Minister of Louis-Philippe, whom the latter had left to shift for 
himself when he, the Minister, and his colleague, General de 
Cubiéres, were arraigned for peculation in connection with the con- 
cession of a salt-mine. Morny, who was an Orleanist at heart, was 
indignant with his half-brother for the measure, but above all for 
having selected Teste. ‘“ Why did you select him for the business ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Because love, like hate, is apt to make a fool of a man 
of genius, and a man of genius of a fool. Teste was an idiot to be 
‘found out’; hate has made him a man of talent, at any rate for the 
time being.” 

This, then, was the position of the d’Orléans family in 1871, when 
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a turn of the tide apparently came. Sedan had been lost, the empire 
overthrown, Paris had surrendered, France was thoroughly dis- 
organized, and at that moment seemed as much in want of a saviour 
asin 1851. But Louis-Philippe Albert, Comte de Paris, was not a 
Louis-Napoleon, the Thiers of ’71 was not the Thiers of ’48—’51, 
and Gambetta was not a Lamartine. Worse than all, from the 
Orleanist point of view, MacMahon was neither a Cavaignac nor a 
Changarnier. He was thoroughly honest and would neither seek 
power for himself, nor, in spite of certain sympathies, knowingly 
allow himself be made the catspaw for the restoration of no matter 
who. The d’Orléans princes knew this better than anyone; the proof 
being, that while both the Imperialists and Legitimists attempted 
to win MacMahon to their side in ’73, the adherents of the younger 
branch carefully abstained from such an attempt. 

Nevertheless, the d’Orléans princes, with the Comte de Paris at 
their head, repaired to Versailles with the Micawber-like hope that 
something would turn up, or, if one likes to put it more generously, 
with the intention to serve their sorely-tried country. They them- 
selves were probably at a loss to define the nature of that something, 
for in spite of their love of money one may charitably absolve them 
from having fostered the wish to embarrass still further the financial 
resources of France by a claim for compensation for that part of 
thar confiscated property which had been sold. Still, the fact 
remains that they did accept such compensation to the tune of 
nearly one and three-quarter millions sterling. Their adherents 
have always maintained, and maintain still, that this money was 
one of the traps set for them by Thiers, the second one being the 
investiture of the Duc d’Aumale with the presidentship of the court- 
martial that tried Bazaine. Granted that both statements were 
true, and that Thiers aimed at making the princes unpopular with 
the nation, first, by their acceptance of the money, in which he 
succeeded, secondly, by placing the Duke in a supposedly false position, 
in which he failed ; granted, I say, that both these traps were set, 
are we to suppose that seven highly intellectual and highly educated 
princes were not a match in these two instances, for what was pro- 
bably the most clever, because the most unscrupulous and the most 
selfish politician of France since Talleyrand, knowing as they did 
Thiers’ character, and especially Louis-Philippe’s oft and openly 
expressed dislike and distrust of him ? 

No, the first trap in particular was set because Thiers felt certain 
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that they would fall into it. Had there been the faintest doubt in 
his mind on the subject he would not have set it, for the princes’ 
generous refusal of the money would simply have put an end to his 
own scheme for the continuance of a Republic with himself at the 
head. For though there is no more rapacious nation on the face of 
the civilised globe than the French, there is at the same time no 
nation so apt to be favourably impressed by generosity in money 
matters. If it be true that Louis-Philippe knew Thiers thoroughly, 
it is equally true that Thiers knew Louis-Philippe’s descendants to 
the core, and felt convinced that the offer of so enormous a sum 
would prove too great a temptation to them. The yielding to it 
was the first false step on the road which, it was fondly hoped, 
would lead to the throne, but which simply led back to the Surrey 
home, whence, like Burns’s Satan, “they had come flying at the 
cleverly concocted hint of Thiers that France was a-dying.” That 
first step was worse thana crime, it was a blunder; the subsequent 
policy was prompted to a great extent by the wish to do things 
cheaply, both in the way of human life and money, and were marked 
throughout by lack of dignity, whatever history may say to the 
contrary. 

To begin with, no pressure of his adherents, no persuasion of his 
uncles, in short, no power on earth should have induced the Comte 
de Paris to pay that memorable visit to the Comte de Chambord, for 
the step was in direct contradiction to the principles of his father’s 
political will written expressly for his guidance. Nay, more, that 
visit was the humiliating recantation of the protest of the d’Orléans 
family at the time of the birth of the Duc de Berri’s posthumous son. 
Secondly, neither the Comte de Paris nor his relations should have 
been the assiduous guests of Thiers at the Presidency in Versailles, 
and Jeast of all should they have formally entertained him, as did the 
Due d’Aumale at his mansion in the Faubourg St. Honoré in 1872. 
Truly, the Comte de Paris was not present at that dinner, which will 
probably escape the notice of the future historians, inasmuch as 
the particulars of it are scarcely known outside a very restricted 
circle; but the reader is probably aware by this time, if he was 
ignorant of it before, that not only was the Duc d’Aumale considered 
by every one the guiding spirit of his nephew, but that, for once in 
a way, public opinion was absolutely correct. Thiers himself, in 
spite of his gratified vanity, was struck with the awkwardness of the 
situation, for he never got further than the first words of his little 
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speech alluding to the pleasure he felt at being the honoured guest 
of the sons of his “ beloved King.’ Consummate as had been his 
assurance throughout his life, it forsook him at that moment, and the 
rest of the intended compliment stuck in his throat. His marvel- 
lous glibness had only failed him on one previous occasion, viz., at 
his reception as a member of the Académie. 

What was the motive of that invitation to Thiers, Mme. Thiers 
and the latter’s sister, Mdlle. Dosne? Not the mere wish to 
honour the chief magistrate of France, nor a feeling of personal 
affection for the private man, we may be sure. The motive was 
purely political, to which no objection could have been taken 
under the circumstances but for one fact, and no political necessity, 
however stringent, ought to have effaced that fact from the mind of 
Louis-Philippe’s son, even momentarily. Though a year and a half 
had barely elapsed since Thiers had been elected chief of the execu- 
tive—as distinct from the Presidency of the Republic, which dignity 
he only assumed six months later—serious dissensions had already 
arisen between him and the Chamber, and those who knew the 
character of the man had no difficulty in foreseeing the upshot of all 
this in the event of Thiers getting tired of the constant rebellion 
against his arbitrary authority—for “ constitutional ” though 
he professed to be, there never lived a greater tyrant than 
Adolphe Thiers. The possibility of his overthrow, and least of all 
of his voluntary resignation, was not even dreamt of; for, to begin 
with, in those days Thiers, and Thiers only, was considered “the 
liberator of the country”; secondly, everyone knew that Thiers 
would never efface himself of his own free will. “If M. Thiers had 
remained in power,” said the late M. Eugéne Pelletan, the father of 
Clemenceau’s lieutenant, M. Camille Pelletan, six years later; “if 
M. Thiers had remained in power, he, with his great individuality, 
despotic temperament, and impatience of contradiction, would not 
have failed to provoke conflicts with the Chamber and given umbrage 
to many. What would have happened then? I will tell you. 
One fine morning there would have been this great danger. The 
former Minister of Louis-Philippe, finding it impossible to rule the 
Republicans according to his will, to make them dance to his fiddle, 
feeling himself grow old and becoming aware that his influence was 
on the wane, would have brought back the Monarchy among us out 
of sheer spite.’ M. Eugéne Pelletan was one of the staunchest 
and most upright Republicans it has been my lot to meet; he was, 
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moreover, a man of wide intellectual attainments, and in these few 
words he summed up the whole of Thiers’ political character and 
career, from the start to the finish. 

The Duc d’Aumale and his brothers, to the full as intelligent as 
M. Pelletan, had come to the conclusion which the latter expressed 
six years later; hence the invitation. So far, so good. But they 
also knew that a monarchical restoration prepared by Thiers would 
leave the latter virtually in the same position he occupied before 
that restoration—under another name. He would simply be the 
arbitrary Premier of the Monarch instead of the arbitrary President 
of the Republic ; or, if unable to attain and maintain that position, 
he would conspire for the overthrow of that monarchy as he had 
conspired before. Louis-Philippe was an usurper, without the daring, 
the lawlessness, and the grandeur of an usurper. He was a good 
king, though not an ideal one, but he was, above all, an excellent 
father to his sons, and his lack of the qualities which make a 
sovereign beloved of his people, was mainly due to his ever constant 
anxiety to provide for these sons. The impartial onlooker may 
blame this, but the sons had no right to forget it for one single instant, 
and least of all had they the right to expose their nephew to the 
vexatious control of the unscrupulous, self-seeking politician who 
had proved a thorn in their father’s side for eighteen weary years ; 
they had no right to project a compact with a man to whom Louis- 
Philippe said on one occasion, “It is evidently to be a duel between 
us, M. Thiers; I accept the challenge; but remember that, though 
you may pass your sword through my body, you will very likely 
perish by the very wound you will inflict upon me.” They had no 
right to “compound ” with a man who, if not absolutely guilty of 
the overthrow of their father, did nothing to prevent that overthrow, 
which he might have prevented by accepting the portfolio Louis- 
Philippe offered him on the evening of the 23rd February, ’48. 
Louis-Philippe subsequently admitted that he was a fool for his 
pains. I am quoting his own words. “¥} was virtually like the 
man who appeals to a so-called friend to prevent a divorce between 
himself and his wife, while the friend is only bent upon one thing— 
to marry the woman the moment she is. free from the other.” To 
continue the simile fora moment. The d’Orléans princes had no 
right to take back that woman when Thiers was momentarily tired 
of her, in order to yoke her to their nephew, while Thiers himself 
would have claimed and perhaps kept over her the ascendancy which 
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men often claim and keep over a cast-off mistress, after they have 
succeeded in transferring her to an honest, but too gullible, 
husband. They had no right to do what Louis Napoleon declined 
to do, namely, to truckle to Thiers; for truckling is the only word 
to use. 

Truly, their position in ’72 was different from that of the future 
{mperor, between ’48 and 51. They had not the army at their back 
as the son of Hortense had, for in 1872 the Duc d’Aumale had not as 
yet been appointed to the command of the 7th Corps d’Armée. But 
intrigue for intrigue, it would have argued more grandeur of concep- 
tion on their part to corrupt a dozen generals than to conciliate 
a Thiers. To speak plainly, I am not at all certain that the idea of 
doing this did not present itself to their minds; but, to speak more 
plainly still, the material cost frightened them. I am bound to admit 
that their first experiment in that direction was not calculated to 
encourage them much. General Comte d’Andlau, upon whom the 
experiment was tried, was not a promising Saint-Arnaud. It may 
be remembered that d’Andlau was compelled to fly from France sub- 
sequently, in consequence of his having been implicated in the 
Caffarel scandal. He died eighteen months or two years ago in one 
of the South American Republics. Louis-Napoleon, in virtue of his 
position as President of the Republic, was enabled to dispense 
favours; there was also the magic of his name. Those who were 
willing, perhaps, to listen to the d’Orléans princes may have remem- 
bered the words of La Fontaine :— 


‘* Amour est mort, 
En beaux louis se content les fleurettes ; ” 


and I repeat, the material cost of corruption frightened the princes. 
They were, moreover, disinclined to shed the blood of their country- 
men, even when, as I have already observed, an enormous force was 
practically at their command. One day a French officer was 
describing the battle of Mentana to Napoleon III. ‘I made a 
prisoner, sire,” said the narrator; ‘‘and he turned out to be an old 
acquaintance from the Boulevards. He was furious against 
Garibaldi for having imposed upon him the necessity of firing on 
his (the prisoner’s) own countrymen in a foreign land. ‘Iam not 
an émigré, said the prisoner; ‘I would not have gone to Coblenz ; 
I am a Frenchman from the crown of my head to the sole of my 
foot. If it were a question of fighting Frenchmen in the streets of 
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Paris, I would not mind it. I would have no scruple to shoot down 
either the rabble or the Imperial Guards, for that would be civil 
war.’ That’s what he said, sire,” wound up the Emperor’s inter- 
locutor. The Emperor nodded his head, and with his wonderful 
sphinx-like smile, replied, “‘ Your prisoner was right, it makes all 
the difference.” The sons and grandsons of Louis-Philippe, in 
despite of their unquestioned bravery, tacitly professed their inability 
to evolve such subtle distinctions from their own consciousness or to 
act upon them, if suggested by others. The blood of their country- 
men was as sacred to them in the streets of Paris as on the battle- 
field, and this, I fear, is not understood even by the most educated 
of Frenchmen. France, in fact, has always been like the Brunhild 
of the ‘‘Niebelungen.” She must be roughly handled before she 
will yield her love, and above all her respect. 

Such rough usage the d’Orléans princes shrank from giving; they 
were under the impression that France might be won by sonnets in 
the shape of manifestoes; they forgot what George Eliot implied 
with regard to women; that they prefer propinquity, not to say 
juxtaposition, to any number of love-poems. And France is essenti- 
ally a woman. Through having forgotten this, a virtuous prince, 
admirable in every private relation of life, descended to his grave a 
mere pretender, and a very platonic one at that, instead of dying on 


the throne of his ancestors. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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